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taken on board the ship (which was hove to) until she re- 
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SONG .OF THE HENPECKED. 


O, her hair is as dark asthe midnight wave, 
And her eye is like kindling fire, 


covered, when the rescued party were ultimately landed. 
Strange to say, the parties all separated without the name 
of the ‘vessel, or any of her people. being made known to 
the rescued parties; and the ship was soon under way for 





And her voice is sweet as the spirit’s Voice, 
That chords with the seraph’s lyre. 


But her nails are as sharp as a toasting fork, 
And her arms are as strong as a bear’s; 

She pulled my hair, and she gouged my eye, 
And she kicked me down the stairs. 


I’ve got an eye that’s made of glass, 
And I’ve got me a wig that’s new; 

The wig is frizz’d in corkscrew curls, 
And the eye is a clouded blue. 


She may shake her knuckles full in my face, 
And put the lamp to my beard, 

And hold the broomstick over my head— 
But I’m nota bit afear’d. 


For I’ve bound her over to keep the peace, 
And I’ve bought me a crabtree cane; 

The justice will:come, and the constable tpo, 
If she meddles with me again. 


My head was a week in the linen cap, 
And my eye a.month in the patch; 

I never thought that the torch of love, 
Would light such a brimstone match. 
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MISCELLANEOUS SELECTIONS. 
ROMANCE IN REAL LIFE. 

“ Truth is strange,” says Lord Byron, “stranger than fietion ;” 
and we fear-the following imtéresting narration, is stranger than 
truth. Ina romance, almost every incident here detailed, would 
be pronotinced improbable; and yet the respectability of the 
parties, and the character of the paper from which we copy 
this article, (the New-York Transcript,July 22d,)are sufficient 
vouchers for the accuracy of the particulars, and the genuine- 
ness of the ‘narrative. : 


Most or all our readers must have heard of the roman- 
tie episode in the loves and lives of the parents of the cel- 
ebrated Thomas A, Becket, Archbishop of Canterbury; 
being no less a circumstance than that the father of the 
Archbishop, went to fight the Infidel Saracens in the Holy 
Land, and while there he was wounded, taken prisoner, 
and was nursed by a beautiful young female Pagan, who 
like most young warrior nurses, fel! desperately’ in love 
with the object of her attention and solicitude. After the 
elder Becket sailed from the Holy Land for England, she 
became absolutely inconsolable at his departure, and a 
short time afterwards she secretly left her father’s house, 
with a little money and a few jewels, made her way to 
\cre, took her passage ina ship bound for England, land- 
ed in London—and although she could not speak a word of 
the language, except the name of the being she loved, and 
only knew. a part of this, viz: that his Christian name was 
Thomas, she ,went crying that.word through the streets of 
the great city until she found him—soon after which they 
married. Singular as the above story seems, we have to 
record one to-day almost equally ‘singular and romantic. 
Sometime in the course of the last year, as one of our fast 
sailing Liverppol vessels was dropping down the Mersey, 
with a fair wind and tide, for. New-York, the hands on 
beard observed a small sail boat in the river astern of 
the ship, containing a party of pleasure, which was upset 
by a squall. The ship’s yards were braced round, her top- 
sails backed, and a,boat lowered, which made for the party 
inthe water. They were all rescued except.a young lady, 
who becoming separated from the rest, was carried down 
the river by the rapidity of the tide, and must inevitably 
have.been lost, had it not been for the watchfulness and 
intrepidity of the mate of the ship, who instantly jumped 
into the fere chains, dropped into the water, swam to the 
drowning girl, and being a strong young man, supported 
her till the boat reached and took them both up, She was 


brother (a 
ca, and land@h 


came on to this city-og MMnday night. The passage, and 
the hope of megging Wi 


comparative health and stremgh, and they put up at a pri- 








New-York. Qn her return to Liverpool, the mate—who 
was a fine handsome fellow, and who had not failed to ob- 
serve, during their short acquaintance, that the lady he 
had rescued, wasa very beautiful woman; thonght it might 
net be so much a miss to endeavor to find her out, and en- 


.|| quire after her health. With this object in view, he hur- 


ried over a file of old Liverpool papers, and discovered 
that on’such a day, i834, a party of pleasure in a sail boat, 
including Miss Mary , had been rescued from a 
watery grave by the crew of a vessel bound out; but as 
some forty or fifty vessels (which had been wind bound) 
sailed the same day, the name of the vessel was not known. 
On making further enquiries, he found that the young la- 
dy’s brother-(a surgeon) was one of the rescued people, 





and that they had left Liverpool and gone to reside in the 


country. He obtained leave of absence from the sbip, and 
without any chart or compass to steer by, he mounted a 
horse and rode out of town towards Warrington. He had 
not proceeded half a‘dozen miles, before his horse took 
fright, ran off, and threw him violently on his head. He 
was taken up senseless, and carried to the nearest house, 
which fortunately happened to be a Surgeon’s. He lay 
some, days in a critical state, and the first object that met 
hié vision on regaining his senses was the form of the fair 
Mary above alluded to, seated by his bed-side, bathing his 
temples and officiating as his nurse. She blushed deeply 
on perceiving that he recognised her, and hastily leaving 
the room, seut in her brother and an older (but less agreea- 
ble) female nurse. Finding him still too weak to converse, 
they assured him that he was with friends, deeply: sensi- 
ble of their indebtedness to him, and. who were but too 
happy to have it in their power to contribute to his com- 
fort. He was now convalescent, and sinking into a sound 


sleep, they left him. He awoke very late the next day. |} 


much refreshed; but as neither his host nor the sister made 
their appearance, he enquired for them, and learnt cLat 
they had both been called up in the night, and had gone 
some distance to attend the dying bed of a near relative. 
Not thinking it necessary to explain to the old nurse, he 
did not state to her who he was, but waited anxiously for 
the re-appearance of Mary, whom he had already began 
to feel an interest for. The next day he was surprised by 
the visit of his captain, who stated that the horse had 
found its way back to the livery stable without a rider, 
which the owner reported to tie ship; he had tried to find 
out what had become of the mate, but could not until that 
very day; he had heard at an Inn, that a young sailor had 
been burt, and was lying at Mr. ’s. The captain 
added that the ship had been suddenly ordered to sea, had 


taken in her cargo, and was ready to sail with that after- 
noon’s tide. 





There being no time to lose, the mate wrote a letter to 
the surgeon, which he left unsealed on-the table, and in 
which he said all that was necessary, including an inten- 


tion to revisit them.on his next voyage; a carriage was 


procured, and he, though feeble, went to Liverpool, and 
that evening sailed in his old vessel for New-York. The 
letter left by the mate, unfortanately was never received 


by those for whom it was intended, being, as was suppos- 
ed, obtained, read, and destroyed by a young lawyer, who 
had made Mary an offer of marriage, and been refused, but 


who still visited the house. Thus on their return home, 


Mary and her brother were still without the least clue to 
the ‘‘local habitation or name” of their preserver, with 
this exception, that the lawyer in the course of an inciden- 
tal conversation, had sneeringly observed, that the mate 


was ‘‘a poor mean Yankee,” bit denied knowing his 


name. Mary fretted and pined away, and at last took to 
her bed, for almost unconsciously she had become deeply 
attached to the sailor; her illness assumed at last, a seri- 
ous character, and‘it being evident that she would not sur- 


vive ~~ again saw the object of her affections, her 
urgent request) took ship for North Ameri- 
i jon a few days ago, whence they 


ith one she loved, restored her to 


vate boarding house in Pearl-street. Thus had Mary trav- 
eled double the distance of Becket’s. mother, without even 
knowing the christian or sur-name of her beloved. In the 
mean time, the mate arrived at New-York, was transfer- 
red to the command of a Merchantman in the Southert 
trade, was cast away, fell ill, wrote to Europé, his letter 
miscarried—he sailed himself for England, went to the 
surgeon’s house, was told all about Mary, and that she had 
then sailed about seven days for Boston. He took passage 
in the first vessel, came on to New-York, and without 
knowing that they were in the house, actually put up at 
the same place, and slept beneath the same roof with Mary 
and her brother on Sunday night.’ In the morning when 
he descended to the breakfast table, where he found the 
family already assembled, the first object that met his 
view on entering the room, was the form of the fair trav- 
eller. She saw his‘face, uttered no exclamation, but sprang 
from her seat towatds him, and would have fallen had he 
not’ rushed forwards and caught her in‘his arms, exclaim- 
ing, ‘good God! Mary, is that you!” as she fainted away. 
‘When she recovered, mutual explanations and greetings 
took place; and we are happy to say, that they were mar- 
ried yesterday afternoon, and set off the same evening to 
spend the honey moon at Albany. | 








_ WICEROY OF RGYPT. 

A late number of Silliman’s Journal, contained ‘ Noti- 
ces of Egypt, by an American gentleman,” which are 
written in a neat style, and furnish much valuable infor- 
mation in relation to that country. They are dated July 
30, 1834. We make the following extract:— 

Manomet Att may be considered the greatest sover- 
eign of the age;—he is well worthy of a notice even in a 
scientific Journal. We ean scarcely travel a mile through 
the country, without finding some marks of his restless 
enterprise; and much of this is on a very magnificent 
scale. The port of Alexandria is filled with his men of 
war, the large ships being all of one hundred guns or 
more; several more are on the stecks, and the keel of an- 
other has just been laid with religious ceremony, the Pa- 
cha himself being present among the crowd. Alexandria 
itself is rapidly improving; the Pasha is erecting a num- 
ber of large houses on the European plan. Next we come 
to the’ canal of Mahommedie, iined for some miles, with 
summer houses of his officers.. Near the further end of it, 
at Fouah, is a large Cap Manufactory, erected by Mahom- 
et Ali: proceeding up the river, we come, at intervals, to 
his immense graneries; the works at the Barage for irriga- 
ting the valley of the Nile below its division into two 
branches, have been noticed; a little higher up, on the left 


|| bank, are the royal palace and gardens of Shubra, the lat- 


ter like a work of enchafttment: from this an avenue of 
Carobe trees keeps along the river the whole wy to Cairo, 
a distance of about three miles; approaching Boulae the 
port of Cairo; our attention is dtawn to a number of build- 
ings with high chimneys, from which the smoke is puffing 
as if we were in the neighborhood of Birmingham or Shef- 
field. They are the ‘Pasha’s Cotton manufactories, and 
Iron foundries, and are said to be but a small part of what 
have sprung up within a few years, under this powerful 
magician. e went through one of the ‘manufactories 
and found them just putting into operation a twenty horse 
power steam engine from London. The large colamns, 
supporting tlre second story.of. the building, were of cast 
iron,and the looms,of which I counted more than a hundred, 
were of the same materials. It was curious to find this, 
and also a cotton printing establishment, and a manufac- 
tory of machinery attached, all in active operation, and to 
see the half. naked Arabs darting about in their several 
employments. They are very apt at the business, and ap- 
peared to be cheerful and contented. In addition to the 
foundry at Boulac,'the Pasha has, also extensive. iron 
works in the ctf at Cairo, where he is able to manu- 
facture one hundred muskets per day: this manufacture is 
algo in the most active operation. He has also, schools 
preparatory for civil service, as well as for the army and 
navy, connected with his palace in the citadel, and has 
just formed the nucleus of a large establishment of this 
kind at, Toura, about ten miles above Cairo, on the right 
bank of the Nile. Add to this, that his standing army of 











eighty thousand mers well disciplined and well provided, 
and that his fleet of eleven one hundred gun ships and as 
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many frigates is in excellent order, while his dock-ydrd is 
large and richly stored—recollect the struggles of Mahom- 
et Ali, first with the Mamaluke Beys, then with the pre- 
— of his own subjects, and lately with the Porte, and} 

think you will be surprised at the genius and enterprise 
of the man. In strong contrast, however, with all this, is 
the condition of his subjects. This is most pitiable; I have 
no where seen so much abject misery. He makes them 
till every foot of cultivatable ground, takes from: them the 
fruits of their labor and fills his granaries, allowing them 
only a bare sufficiency to live. The condition of a slaye 
on one of our southern plantations is far better, in every 
respect. 

There are no. schools, and indeed I could not hear of a 
single effort to raise or improve the condition of the peo- 
ple; every thing is of a contrary tendency, and with fine 
active forms, and quick capacities, they are the most ab- 
ject of beings any where to be found. ‘They hate the Pa- 
shas, both Mahomet Ali and Ibrahim, most .cordially.— 
Now really, this is not beginning reform in the right way, 
but I have not time to reason, I wish simply to give you 
the facts. Mahomet Ali, however, does not fear his sub- 
jects. His army is effective, and is-sttongly attached to 
him. When recruits are wanted, he sends his soldiers in- 
to the country, and a sufficient number are forced from 
their homes and driven down like so many beasts. At 
first they pine and submit unwillingly to the discipline; 
but in a short time, they begin to like the new life, and 
soon after, have no other home than by their flag. 

The Pasha has three children living, but they are young, 
the older ones having been all carried off by the cholera. 
Ibrahim Pasha, who is the son of his favorite wife, but by 
a former husband, is to succeed him: this prince’s ambi- 
tion is all directed towards military affairs. 

Mahomet Ali is about 67 years old, but bears his age 
very well. He isa little below the middle size, very stout, 
and to the sight unwieldy; but the eye is deceived, for his 
active mind allows little rest to the body. A rebellion 
broke out in Syriaa fortnight since, caused by opposition 
from the natives, to his conscription system: in a few days 
he was among them, and he has already effectually put it 
down. His forelead is large and rough: his eye, always} 
in motion and very keen, witha deep wrinkle running up-| 
ward from the outer corner. The nose, what may be call- 
ed: peaked, mouth falling at the corners, and garnished | 
with a splendid white beard. The expression, when he' 
smilés, is pleasant, but at other times, it makes a man feel 
as he would when standing near an open barrel of gun- 
powder—His officers and attendants, however, are attach- 
ed to him, and he is said to be fond of playing with his 
children. His mind seems to disdain attention to little 
things, for at our presentation, we found his audience room 
in the new palace at Alexandria, plainly ornamented, and 
the chandelier in the middle of it, with one of its branch- 
es broken off. - 





CURIOSITIES OF THE REVOLUTION. 


This is the title of a little volume of the Harpers’ Boys’, 
and Girls’ Library, No. 25, called Tales of the Revolu- 
tion, which is composed of some of the most remarkable 
adventures of the war, illustrative of its real character, 
but which generally have been but little heeded, and have| 
therefore the attraction of novelty added to the value 
oftruth. We select, as a specimen, the following account 
of an affair of ’76, on the North River. 

* While matters were thus situated, in the course of the 
month of July; Gen. Howe succeeded in forcing up two 
of his frigates past the American batteries, so that-they | 
were able to take a station in the North River, and there- 
by to intercept in some degree the communication between 
the detatchments of our army which were severally placed 
at positions above and béiow. 

«Com. Tupper, who at this period commanded our ‘wa- 
ter. service,”’*as it was called, perceived at once the im- 
portance of dislodging these vessels, and resolved to 
make an immediate attempt to that end. With this view 
he decided to attack them with two fire'ships. Vessels 
were accordingly selected; one, a sloop of about 100 tons, 
nearly new; and the other somewhat smaller, The first 
was entrusted to the command of Capt. Thomas, of New 
London, an enterprising and courageous mariner; the cth- 
er to a Mr. Joseph Bass. This person had been some- 
time attached to the water service, and was so well 
known for his skill and energy that to him was chiefly 
committed the duty of fitting out and conducting this 
hazardous expedition. The account of it here given is 
substantially the same which was given by Bass himself 
a few years since, when he was still living at an advan- 
ced age, in the town of Leicester in Maggachusetts. 

* The frigates had been lying about eight miles above 
Kingsbridge, but having received hints of their liability 
to be attacked, removed towards the western shore of the 
river, where the bank was bolder, and the water deeper, 
than upon the east side. The vessels intended for fire 
ships were meanwhile prepared at New York, and moved 
up the river, the day before the intended attack, to a 
creek, near Kingsbridge, which comes in from the East, 
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\|.other parts ef'the vessel, became interlocked with the 


|| tain, being the first on board who reached the deck from 
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“The vessels had been thoroughly furnished with very 
combustible wood, which had been dipped in melted pitch, 
and with bundles of straw. cut about a foot long, prepar- 
ed in the same manner. The whole deck was covered 
with these materials, which communicated with a trotgh 
of fine gunpowder, extending along under the deck, from 
the hold into the cabin; and into this was inserted a 
match, that might be fired by’a person in the cabin, who 
would have time to escape, through.a door cut in the ves- 
sel’s side, into a whale boat lashed to her quarter. Ad- 
ditionally to the combustibles mentioned, there were in 
each vessel eight or ten barrels of pitch, and large quan- 
tity of canvas.. The latter was cut into strips,’ about a 
foot in width, covering the yards and rigging, and extend- 
ing down to the deck—all dipped in spirits of turpentine. 
In a word, every thing was so prepared that a moment’s 
notice ,was - sufficient to envelop the whole in‘a blaze. 

‘Thus provided, the formidable fire ships started from 
the creek about dark, with & south wind and favorable 
tide. .The night was dark and cloudy, with occasionally 
a little rain. 
Three of them he stationed in the whale boat and anoth- 
er acted as a pilot, while he assumed the duty of stand- 
ing ready, in the cabin, with a match, to fire the train 
which was expected to effect the enemy’s destruction — 
Of the arrangements of Thomas, on board the larger ves- 
sel, we are less particularly informed. Need 

Besides the two British frigates,there were three small- 
er vessels, a bomb-ketch and two tenders in company, 
and moored near them. The whole weré anchored in a 
lipe nearly north and south; first the Phenix frigate of 
44 guns; then the Rose of thirty-six; then the bomb- 
ketch; and above that the tenders. It was so dark, that 
the fire ships, keeping near the middle of the river, ap- 
proached the enemy without being aware of its close vi-| 
cinity, until they heard, immediately on their left, the | 
bells of the frigates, and the cry of sentinels ‘all’s well’— 


Bass had nine men attached to his vessel. || 





from some of the decks. In was just midnight, and the 
watch were evidently wholly ignorant of the imminent | 
danger to which they were at this time exposed. 

‘Owing to the height of the shore, rising above the ene- | 
my’s masts, our adventurers, as they drew near, were | 
still unable to distinguish the vessels sufficiently to as- 
certain ther size, or which of them were.frigates. Bass | 
however, perceived that the critical time had arrived—} 
for he was now under so rapid a headway that he was 
unable to retreat, if he had been so inclined—being a con- 
siderable distance in advance of Thomas. He bore down| 
immediately on hearing the sentinel’s cry, upon the dim- 
ly discovered line of the fleet. Ina moment he found | 
himself almost under the side of the ketch. The crew! 
were at length alarmed, and soon commenced a severe 
cannonade on the sloop. This damaged the rigging, and 
some of the shot entered the hull; but no lives were lost 
and Bass was resolved on the completion of his enterprise. 
As soon as he saw himself near enough to the vessel to 
be sure she could not escape, he ordered his men to take 
to the boat, and touching the match, he leaped into the 
whale boat and cast off from the sloop. 

‘ The movement had been made too carefully to fail of suc- | 
cess. The grappling irons on. the bowsprit, yards, and 


riging of the ketch, ahd they were both almost immedi- 
ately involved in a blaze. The English crew, panic- 
struck, were seen issuing fromevery quarter of the ship, 
jin all the haste of desperate consternation. The cap- 


the cabin, was struck by a falling spar, and killed on the 
spot. Then followed two females, and one or two chil- 
dren, and the cries of these wretched people were heard 
over every other noise, amid all the din of battle which 
now raged around them. Some of the crew threw them- 
selves overboard, and perished in the waves; and otners, 
remaining on board, retreated step by step, as the roaring 
flames advanced to the point most distant from them, and 
there at length sunk down inthe midst of the confla- 
gration, blinded, bewildered and suffocated. 

The whole of this horrible spectacle was in full view 
of the Americans; and not only of those engaged in the 
adventure, but of ,uundreds and thousands, on both sidés, 
who were roused ere this to gaze ata scene so new and 
terrific, from every portion of the adjacent shores. 

Capt. Thomas had been less fortunate—speaking af- 
ter the military custom—than his colleague. ‘He was so 
far in the rear that the light of the fire from Bass’ sloop 
showed his position to the enemy, and gave them a little 
time to prepare themselves for his attack. Undiscoura- 
ged however, he bore down upon the Phenix, without a 
moment’s delay, and grappled with her at‘ once.' He 
then applied his match,but in such a way, unluckily, that 
he became entangled in his own materials, and being for- 
ced toleap overboard toescape the flames, was unable.to 
reach the boat, and perished in the rivery with five of his 


men. The Phenix was fired in several plages, but, by 
the great exertions of her crew in cutting her rigging and 
slipping her cables escaped from tioff with the loss 


of afew lives. On boardthe ké@gch there were few sur- 











agonies in which they died were probably all the while 
plainly perceptible, both to their friends and enemies; and 
it was a spectacle rendered none the less appalling by the 
roar of artillery, the. crash of falling spars, the awful 
glare of these midnight flames for miles around, and the 
groans and shrieks of the miserable. individuals whose 
destiny it was to take their last look on mortal life from 
the midst of this horrible conflict. > e 
The Americans returned to their quarters in safet 

with the loss just stated, and were received with loud ap- 
plause by the multitudes of their comrades in the camp, 
who had witnessed, with breathless anxiety, the progress 
of the enterprize. In one sense it failed of success—as 
the frigates were not destroyed—but in another it suc. 
ceeded, for the effect on the enemy was sych that the next 
day they moved down the stream and joined the rest of 
the squadron, leaving the river open for a short time to 
the American forces. 





COLERIDGE’S TABLE TALK. 


The Harper’s have recently published a volume of the 
Conversations of. 8. T. Coldridge, who had the reputation 
of being the best table talker in England. It is exceed. 
ingly agreeable reading. The following extracts wil] 
show the spirit of the volume:— 

Spurzheim.—Spurzheim is a good man, and I like him; 
but he is dense, and the most ignorant German I ever 
knew. 

Canning.—Canning is ‘very irritable, surprisingly so 
for a wit who is always giving such hard knocks. He 
sHould put on an ass’s skin before he goes into parlia- 
ment. Lord Liverpool is the single stay of this ministry; 
but he is not a man of direct mind. He serves as the 
isthmus to connect one half of the cabinet with the other. 
He always gives you the common sense of the matter, 
and insthat it is that his strength of debate lies. 

Wellington.—I sometimes fear the duke of Wellington 
is too. much, disposed to imagine that he can govern a 
great nation by word of command, in the same way in 
which he governs a highly desciplined army. He seems 
to be accustomed to and to despise the inconsistencies, 
the weaknesses, the bursts of heroism, followed by pros- 
tration and cowardice, which invariably characterise all 
popular efforts. He forgets that after all, it is from such 
efforts that all the great and noble institutions of the 
world have come; organization of armies has been only 
like the flight of the cannon ball, the object of which is 
destruction. ; 

Crabbe and Southey.—1 think Crabbe and Southey are 
something alike; but Crabbe’s poems are. founded on ob- 
servation and real Jife—Southey’s on fancy and books.— 


\In facility they are equal, though Crabbe’s: English is of 


course not upon a level with Southey’s, which is next 
door to fayltless. But in Crabbe there is an absolute 
defect of the high imagination; he gives me. little or no 
pleasure; yet no doubt, he has much power of a certain 
kind, and it is good to cultivate, even at some pains, a 
catholic taste in literature. I read all sorts of books with 
some pleasure, except modern sermons and treatises on 
political economy. : 

Sir Walter Scott—Dear Sir Walter Scott.and myself 
were exact, but harmonious opposites in this; that every 


old ruin, hill, river or tree, called up in his mind a host 


of historical or biographical associations, just as a bright 
pan of brass when beaten is said to attract the swarming 
bees—whereas, for myself, notwithstanding Dr. Johnson, 
I believe I should walk over the plain of Marathon, with- 
out taking any more interest in it than any other plain of 
similar features. Yet I receive as much pleasure im 
reading the account of the battle in Herodotus, as any 
one can. Chas. Lamb wrote an essay on a man who 
lived in past time. I thought of adding another to it on 
one who lived not in time at ail, past, present, or future 
—but beside, or collaterally. When I am very ill in- 
deed, I can read Scott’s novels, and they are almost the 
only books I can then read. I cannot at such times read 


\\the Bible; my mind reflects on it, but I can’t bear the 


open page. : 
. Mackintosh.—Sir James Macintosh is the king of the 
men of talent. He is a most elegant converser. How 
well 1 remember. his giving breakfast to me and Sir 
Humphrey Davy, at that time an unknown young man, 
and our having a very spirited talk about Locke and New- 
ton, and so forth. When Davy was gone, Mackintosh 
said to me, “That’s a very extraordinary young man. But 
he’s gone wrong on some points.” But Davy was, at that 
time at least, a man of genius, and I doubt if Mackintosh 
ever heartily appreciated an eminently original man. He 
is uncommonly powerful in his own line, but it.1s not the 
line of a first.rate.man. After all his fluency and bril- 


preserving. You might, not imprudently. write on his 
forehead, ‘‘ Warehouse to let.” He always dealt too much 
in generalities for a lawyer. He is deficient in power 10 
applying his principles to the points of debate. 1 remem- 
ber Rob’t Smith had much more logical ‘ability—but 
Smith aimed at conquest, by any gladiatorial shift—where- 
as,Mackintosh was uniformly candid in argument. Tam 











and is called Spiking Devi) Creek. 


vivors. Nearly seventy men, besides sqme women and 
children, were the victimagef this fearft! attack. The 


speaking now from recollection. 
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liant erudition, you can rarely carry off any thing worth, 
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“The earth, with its’scarred face, is the symbol of the 
past; the air and the heavens, of futurity.” 4 

“(Show me one couple unhappy on account of their lim- 
ited circumstances, and I will show youten who are 
wretched from other causes.” 





‘ DESULTORY PARAGRAPHS. 


Anecpote or Jarvis THE Parnrer.—Harrington, a 
very respectable merchant tailor in Front street, did some 
service to Jarvis the painter, a man of great eccentricity, 
wit, and drollery. ‘*What return shal! I make?’ said 
Jarvis. “‘Any tning you please,” said Harrington. “I'll 
paint something for you,” said Jarvis, ‘Very well,” 
said Harrington. Jarvis went away, and Harrington 
heard nothing further till about six weeks after. ‘Be 
this the store of Mr. Harrington, in his own door!” ‘*Yes 
my little fellow it is, what have you got there?” ‘I have 
got a painting, what Mr. Jarvis told me to take to you.” 
“Ah, ha,” said Harrington, ‘that’s very well.” He took 
the painting and uncovered it—and found. it to ‘be a fine 
large plump cabbage painted on a piece of canvas. Har- 
rington laughed heartily qt the joke of Jarvis painting a 
cabbage and sending it to him as a present, being a 
tailor, and therefore a dealer in that article. He placed 
itin his window that very day. Soon after Jarvis and 
Harrington met in Broadway. “I say, Harrington,” 
said Jarvis, “‘did you get the painting I sent you?” “Yes 
I did, but I have a bill of damages to make against you.” 
“Damages, my dear fellow, what do you mean?” ‘*Why 
] put your painting in my window—a hungry cow came 
along—she looked up—saw the cabbage—shook the tip 
of her tail, and put her head through the window ‘to get 
abite of it. I suppose $2 wont pay the damages.”— 
Jarvis pulled out his purse, paid the money, and asked, 
“where can I get this sensible cow? {& must preserve 
the breed—such an animal has more taste in painting 
than two thirds of the cognoscenti in Broadway.”—New- 
York Herald. 


Benzamin Lunpy.—This philanthropist arrived here 
from Tennessee on Friday night, in-the steamboat Na- 
tive, Capt. Bennett, and proceeded on his journey east- 
ward, on the following morning. The following incident 
which occurred during the passage up the river, will show 
how this public benefactor is regarded on the western wa- 
ters. , 

It is pretty well known, we presume, that Mr. Lundy is 
poor, very poor—all his ]abor having been gratuitously di- 
rected, for at least twenty years pust, to the melioration 
of the condition of the blacks in our country. The same 
amount of labor, expended in the acquisition of wealth, 
would have made hit rich; but it is doubtful whether, in 
these twenty years, he has owned at any one time half a 
hundred dollars. So destitute of money was he on leav- 
ing Cincinnati, that he took a deck passage on the steam- 
boat, the price of which, it is kiown, is very inconsidera- 
ble on these waters. , 

Shortly after leaving Cincinnati, the clerk of the boat 
went upon deck to enroll the names of the passengers.— 
On Mr. Lundy’s giving his, he asked, ** What Lundy?” 
“ Benjamin,” was the reply. The'clerk hasténed out and 
told Captain Bennett that Benjamin Lundy was on board, 
adeck passenger? “ Show him.to me,” said the Captain, 
springing from his state-room. He was conducted to the 
deck, where he beheld the philanthropist seated on a box, 
eating his lunch of bread and bacon. Advancing to him, 
he said, “* Mr. Lundy, you cannot remain on the deck of 
any boat I command. Come with me, sir; you must eat 
at my table.” 

He was accordingly conducted to the cabin, and intro- 
duced. ‘he whole company rose to receive and shake 
hands with the good man. A young New-Yorker, on sa- 
luting him in his turn, said * Mr. Lundy, command my 
purse. If 1 have not enough with me, let me give you a 
draft on New-York, for any sum you may name.” Mr. 
Lundy replied that he had very little money, it was true, 
and would so far except his kind offer as to take ten dol- 
lars. ‘Ten dollars!” said the generous New-Yorker, 
“you sha’nt have it—no, nothing less than fifty.” Mr. 

ndy peremptorily refused, but at length consented to 
accept of twenty dollars. And twepty dollars, we are 
free to say, Were never more worthily bestowed. The 
whole scene is represented as having been of great inter- 
est—very little of which can be imparted to this meagre 
relation.— Wheeling Gazette. : 


Eprrors.—An editor is like a goose-in some particulars 
~he generally writes standing on one leg, flourishes his 
quill without observing how he may scatter his ink, and 
would be willing to save Rome at any time, if he could 
by mere gabbling. Talk of grammar to an editor,forsooth! 
Does not Mr. Hypercritic know that the “more copy 
devil” sometimes runs away with the nominative case be- 
fore the editor gets to the verb, and that, unless he goes 
out callecting, he never knows the possessive from the 
objective case, and often, when he calls on his patrons, 
18 under mistake in relation to these, and finds, when he 

ks for the possessive, he gets nothing but the objective. 
How often too, when he feels a little in the indicative, 


subjunctive, feeling the imperative spirit of genius, and 
looking mightily potential, to find, after all, upon labor- 
Ling his brain, that his ideas are in the infimtive. We 
editors. write copy—we ‘don’t write Grammar. Some- 
body said; a long time ago, that ‘‘any thing was good 
English that a man could understand,” and this, though 
it “*von’t at hall times hexcuse wulgarity,”’ is a conven- 
ient rule for. an editor. He must if possible make him- 
self understood, and this we know’ he often succeeds in 
doing, even where he don’t understand himself.” 


Tue Lazsorer in Iretanp.—Let me now in a few 
words sketch a year of the life of an Irish Jaborer. 1 
allude particularly to those of the province of Cor- 
naught; but the same description may be true generally, 
of the entire country. In the beginning of spring he 
takes, from a neighboring farmer, a portion of con-acre 
according to his means, from half a rood to half an acre; 
in it he usually sets potatoes, {though some, at times, in 
a sinall portion of it,’sow corn.) When this is done the 
cabin is shut up and the family.separate. The husband 
goes toa distant part of the country, or to England, to 
obtain employment; the wife and children goto a distant 
parish to beg, from shame of being beggars where they 
are known, and are supported during the summer by the 
charity of the farmers and cottiers, and at times obtain 
smal] sums of money, which help to make up the rent of 
the cabin and con-acre. At the close of the harvest all 
return to their home; if the husband has been successful 
in his efforts to obtain employment the rent of the pota- 
toe-ground is paid. The potatoes are dug out, and upon 
them and a little butter-milk when it can be procured, the 
family lives in perfect idleness during the winter.—Yes, 
1 repeat it, the Irish peasant lives in perfect idleness du- 
ring the winter, solely I assert, because there is then no 
way in which his time and labor can be turned to advan- 
tage. It will be worth the consideration of the legisla- 
ture how well those long and restless nights, restless be- 
cause following days of inaction, are fitted for the pur- 
pose of the incendiary and the villain, and what effect 
this periodical idleness must have upon the character of 
a people whose sityation is frequently so very wretched, 


the Irish Poor. 


J. Buonaparte.—On the list of the, names of the do- 
nors to the Firemen’s Fund in Baltimore, we observed 
that of J. Buonaparte, who probably is the son of Jerome 
Buonaparte,'one of the brothers of Napoleon. It is well 
known Jerome married a Baltimore lady, and was soon 
divorced from her, by the order of his imperial brother. 
The Emperor would not let his brother introduce an un- 
titled American lady into his court; albeit it was compo- 
sed of upstart noblemen and women. The gentleman 
whose name is at the head of this, is no doubt the fruit of 
that marriage. 

A curious story is told of Jerome Buonaparte’s second 
wife, a German Dutchess who was so extremely corpulent 
and unwieldy, that she had to be tied into a large arm 
chair, in order to be hoisted on board of an English frig- 
ate, that was to transport her ladyship-to England,where 
she was going ona visit to her- relations, the family of 
George the Third. 

The contrast between the German and American, be- 
tween the fat Dutchess and the American lxdy, was very 
striking, as the latter was one of the brightest ‘stars in 
the galaxy of American beauty and loveliness.— Pawtucket 
Chronicle. 


Marcu-makinc.—One of the most successful match- 
makers of her day was a lady of high rank,now deceased, 
who married no léss than five daughters to men of the 
most noble families in the kingdoni. It is ‘asserted that 
being disappointed in her efforts with respect to'one of 
her dear girls, she became desperate, and the ‘‘young la- 
dy” threatened soon to drop into the “old maid the bol- 
dest and most ingenious plot ever acted was put into exe- 
cution in herfavor. A nobleman, younger by many years 
than the Leah assigned to him, was invited to dinner, 
and encouraged to drink to an excess which quite over 
came his reason. When the morning dawned, he found 
himself a ‘married man,” comfurtably established with 
his “‘wife;”’ and on expressing his astonishment, and beg- 
ging that his imperfect recollection of the events of the 
previous evening might be assisted, he was informed that 
he had insisted the night before on being married to the 
young lady before mentioned; and that he had accordingly 
been united to her by the family Chaplain after dinner! 
Such was the conspiracy which made one of our English 
Dutchesses. 


Suptime ANNoUNCEMENT.—The practice of announc- 
ing important events in the newspapers, or rather in the 
newspaper, for they have but one at the Sublime Porte, 
seems to have traveled as far as Constantinople; and the 
delivery of the daughter of the Sultan, who was married 
about. a year ago,.is announced in the Ottoman Monitor 
in the following flowery and grandiloquent style; 

‘In the Seraglio, the delightful abode of the august 
daughter of hig Highness the blessed Sultana Salihah, 














does the editor sit down at his table with his legs in the 


and her wortby consort Halil Pasha, was born on the 22d 
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lof the month Silkaudah,, at the close of the day, a rose- 
bud of the garden of Magnificence, a shoot from the Val- 
ley of the Roses of the Seraglio, a little boy, found to 
be the joy of all hearts.” ; a. 

We think this must. make the London editors die with 
envy. It ‘is a touch above their mode of announcing 
a birth, skilful as they confessedly are in dishing up such 
interesting articles of fashionable intelligence. 


Ortorn or YanKeES.—A correspondent of the New 
Bedford Gazette says, “‘that in looking over some old pa- 
pers I find in the New-England Chronicle and Essex Ga- 
zette of Thursday June 8th 1775, the following etymol- 
ogy of the word Yankee. ‘*When the New-England col- 
onies were first settled, its inhabitants were obliged to 
fight their way against many nations of Indians. They 
found but little difficulty in subduing thern all, except one 
tribe who were known by the ‘name of the Yankoos, 
which signifies’ invincible. The Yankoos were at last 
subdued by the New-England men; the remains of 
this nation (agreeable to the Indian custom,) transferred 
their name to the conquerors: for a while they were call- 
ed Yankoos; but from a corruption, common to names in 
all languages they got through time the name of Yankees. 
A name which we hope wi!l soon be equal to that of a Ro- 
man or Ancient Englishman.” 


CHARACTER oF THE Russians; By A TurKIsH INN- 
KEEPER.—Having landed at Buyukdere, with many of 
the Inglesi, we went to the hotel, e« clean comfortable 
well-fitted house, with a good cook and good wihes, It 
was very laughable to hear the landlord execrating the 
Russians. .‘*They never,’’ said he, ‘‘spend a penny; 
stingy fellows, who would eat a tallow candle down, to 
the very end, and leave not a drop for the waiter!” He 
wishes to God they were at the bottom of the Black Sea, 
with the English fleet anchored above them. ‘‘Then,” 
said he, “*we should see the porter corks fly, the tables 
swim with grog, cigar boxes burst their cedar sides, the 
cook roast all day, and I be happy in the general scram- 
ble: but, alas! there’s no such Juck now-a-days.” 


MANNERS OF THE SPANIARDS.—Much has been said of 


and is always so precarious.—O’Flynn’s present state of|\the jealousy of the Spaniards, and in England it is a 


generally received opinion that they are a jealous race; 
but 1 never found them such—quite the contrary. In 
Madrid, a married woman may go to any house she plea- 
ses, or where and with whom she wishes. They might 
have been a different people when Spanish romances and 
Spanish plays—old ones I mean—were written; but if 
the nvanners and ‘habits of the people were then truly nar- 
rated I can with truth say that no nation in the world 
has undergone a more wholesome, thorough, and radical 
reform than Spain.—Correspondence of the United Ser- 
vice Journal. ‘ 


Tue Kemsies.—The Liverpool .correspondent of: thie 
Néw-York Star, writes under date of the 16th ult.— 
|\**Charles Kemble performs this week at Liverpool The- 
ater. He attempted Hamlet, last night, but did not hit 
the public taste. Indeed, neither Miss or Mr. Kembie 
were ever popular here.. How your critics could have 
fancied Charles Kemble such ‘‘a star’’ we cannot imagine. 
In some parts, I grant you,.le is good. Mercutio, Ben- 
ediet, Don Felix, Charles IT, Falconbridge; but in real 
tragedy he fails. He attempts too much; he flies at ‘‘all 
in the ring,” instead of keeping within his own line. 
Charles Kemble looks very ill and heart-sick. It is said 
that the il) reception of Fanny’s book, (worse in Eng- 
land than America,) and the comparative failure of Ade- 
laide Kemble as a singer, has much affected him” 


Mr. Janin, in his memoirs. of Chateaubriand, as quo- 
ted in the. Foreign Quarterly, thus describes his occupa- 
tion during the siege of Thionville by the Royalist 
army:—‘‘Frequently in the midst of his poetic reveries 
he was sommoned by the corporal to make the soup, an 
employment, of which he acquitted hiniself with great 
success. At,other times he would seek a favorable spot 
by the side of a pool of water, throwing himself on his 
knees upon a flowery turf, would wash his shirt with all 
the dexterity which an honest gentleman can display who 
ll his linen in hard water and without soap.” 


> Nove way or Carcuine an Otp Fox.—A fine fe- 
male fox, and, six cubs were taken at a “hold” called 
‘Low Bank Crag,” -near the black lead mines, in Bor- 
‘rowdale, on Wednesday last, by four individuals belong- 
ing to that romantic. vale, assisted by a few cur dogs.— 
A net was cautiously placed at the entrance hole,and the 
isly old lady was forced to quit, by ‘*smoking the hold;” 
by which means she became entangled in the net, and 
fellan easy prey. After a diligent search, they found six 
cubs, apparently about a week old, 


A HINT FROM THE PULPIT.—A Dissenting Preacher 
in Norfolk lately gave notice, that if tradesmen had any 
difficulty:in getting their debts paid by his congregation, 
and would deliver the bills to him, he would present them 
to the persons before the congregation,and know the reason 
why they were not discharged, as he knew there were a 
great many prtenders to sanctity, who were notoriously 
dishonest.—Beury Post. 
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SELECTED POETRY. 














From the August number of the Western Messenger. 
THE GOOD MISSIONARY. 


He wasa man. of ten and two score years; 
Of piety sincere, and learning great; _ 
Much knowledge of mankind; as it appears, 
And as it is, he’d sorrow to relate, 
And inly weep that this our mortal state 
Sosinful was, and to such frailties given; 
His kind he pitied, but did never hate; 
And it did glad him much to spread the leaven 
Which softens every heart, and lifts the soul to heaven. 


He had seen much of evil in his time, 
For he had widely wandered this fair earth ; 
Had been where virtue was less loved than crime; 
Had pour’d the fervor of a warm heart forth, 
And.seen it wasted; with ungodly mirth 
Most godly precepts had he seen received ; 
And oft when speaking of the Saviour’s birth, 
And death, and mission, had’ been sorely grieved 
To find himself abused, scoff’d at, and not believed. 


But he did ne’er despair of dging good, 

For this his knowledge tanght him to expect. 
He let no chance escape to spread the food 

Of righteousness, and erring hearts direct 

In wisdom’s ways, and cause them to reflect ; 
And many on their sinful lives looked back, 

And shudder’d, and became more circumspect: 
O, how he joy’d to point to such the black, 

Destructive gulf of sin, and virtue’s shining track. 


And he would tell how easy ’twas to bear 
The Cross, and follow inthe steps of ‘Truth; 
That these would lead unto the regions where 
All is perpetual joy and fadeless youth ; 
But that the steps of Sin, slippery, uncouth, 
Would lead to regions of eternal night, 
Where nothing could the soul’s deep suffering soothe : 
“0! choose thou,” he would say, ‘the way of light, 
That leads from sinful thirst, and carnal appetite.” 








Much loved by men, and much revered, was he; 
And he was missioned to the far-off West, 
To raise the standatd of the ministry, 
And fling its glory on the savage breast: 
He faltered not; the luxuries, and rest, 
And comforts of his lov’d and happy hearth, , 
Weighed ‘not with him against the high behest; 
And soon he teok the Cross,to wander forth = [dearth. 
And sow the seeds of Truth, where there was frightful 


But one thought troubled him: a wife had he, 
,Of gentle nature, and devotion high; — 
» Two mindful sons, and lovely daughters three ; 
And it did pain him much to say “‘good-bye?” 
O, how he strove to check the rising sigh, 
And to allay the almost blinding tear 
That stood and glistened in his aged eye. 
“Long tite,” he said, “he might be gone: a year, 
Or two, or three—perhaps—again might find him here.” 


It'was the evening of the Sabbath day, 
And on the morrow he was to depart; 
Amid his family he knelt to pray— 
And then arose the fervorof aheart 
In nature’s richness warm, unschooled by art. 
And long and fervently the good man pray’d; 
And from. all eyes the briny tears did start— 
For every fount of feeling then obey’d ' 
The call on them his warmth and eloquence had made. 


He warned them of the quicksands of this life, 

And bade them keep their thoughts on Him above; 
“Existence isof disappointments rife, ~ ¢ 

And many a fiend scems gentle as a dove,” 

He said; * and O, do thou each other love, 
And always help each other those to bear, 

And these avoid.” 
To press upon their hearts, and fix them there; 

And tolerant, like this, ended his feeling prayer: 


“Compared to glory in the world to come, 
What is the value of each earthly pleasure ? 
And when the transient joys of earth ye sum, 
Will all their value weigh against that treasure? 
Let me conjure ye, not to spend your leisure, 
‘In dissipation, and unholy glee; 
_ Indulge your longings, but not without measure ; 
Avoid ye not the house of Misery; 
Aye enter that of Want: great your reward shall be. 


Such were the thoughts he strove 
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. Beye not bigots: there ismuchtodo , . 
While on this earth, and life is buta day; 
Your needful callings-honestly pursue, 
And squander not your well-earned wealth away. ° 
Do not neglect, each night and morn, to pray; 
Be ye unto each other ever kind, 
And reverence your mother dear alway.” 
The pious father rose: he felt resign’d, 
In such a holy cause, to leave so much behind. 


The morrow dawns, a morning prayer is said, 
And soon the simple morning meal is o’er; 

Brief time elapses; scarce an hour is fled, 
—An hour of blessings, hopes, and fears—before 
The Missionary leaves‘his native shore, 

And shapes his course for the far wilderness— 
Pausing, at times, before some humble door, 

- Anhungered, orathirst; while round him press 

Small boys, and flax-haired girls, anxious for his caress. 


His grave is in the Wilderness! He sleeps, 
Father of waters! on thy lonely shore: 
And many an eye its bitter ttibute weeps, 
In his far home; and many a heart is sore 
With grief, that it shall leap in joy no more 
At coming 6f the guileless man of God, 
Who aye his Master’s cross ’so meekly bore. 
Well scattered he the seed, where’er he trod, 
Of Truth, till it took root e’en in the heathen sod. 


He strove, asoldier on a glorious field; 
He sank, a martyr in a glorious cause: 
Only to Death, all-faithful, would he yield; 
And only when the grave received him, pause. 
His days were neverspent in picking flaws 
In human creeds, to win renown, or fame: 
Enough for him.the Saviour’s golden laws; 
With them, he never feared to come to shame, 
Or leave at death one spot or stain upon his name. w:p.c. 





|| language, far surpasses the multitude of novel writers of 
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MRS. HEMANS’ POEMS. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF THE “(HISTORY OR LITERATURE.” 





It is too much the case at the present day, in regard to} 
works of imagination, that fashion directs public opinion; 
it is almost as omnipotent in this respect as it is in dress, 
or in the mode of our entertainments. It is by the force 
of fashion that works of questionable merit, and of doubt- 
ful utility, obtain a wide circulation, whilst others whose 
tendency is, to improve the heart and mend the morals, 
are suffered to lie almost unnoticed on the shelves of our 
booksellers. A name does much in giving celebrity to 
many publications; upon some minds, I might say upon a 
majority of minds in the reading world, it has a sort of 
magical influence. This remark is particularly applicable 
to many novels with which the modern press has teemed. 
For example; Bulwer, as the author of Pelham, at once 
established his reputation as a novel writer, and it was 
confidently said, he would snatch the crown from the brow 
of sir Walter Scott. who had so long worn it without a 
rival, and place it on his own. Pelham and Devereux 
follow; they were read and, admired, and extolled; and 
Paul Cliffurd, which details the exploits of highwaymen 
and pick-pockets, has been so extravagantly praised by 
the world of novel readers, that he who veritures to Gepre- 
ciate its merits, and assert, that however beautiful the 
style and language, it is immoral in its tendency, ‘and 
dangerous to youth, stands a fair chance of being scouted 
as a blockhead, or at least runs the risk of being pro- 
nounced destitute of all taste and judgment in the high 
matters of literary criticism. 
I admit that the author of Pelham, in genius, imagina- 
tion, and fancy, in beauty of style, and fascination of 


the day. His pages exhibit the workings of a highly cul- 
tivated and powerful mind; he is deeply skilled in the 
knowledge of men, from the peer to the peasant, and he is 
gifted with a bold imagination.. He possesses, in an emi- 
nent degree, the talent of dressing out vice in colors so 
gaudy and alluring, that the imaginative youth, in the full 
glow and vigor of youthful feeling and passion, is tempted 
to be led astray, and swallow the poison he so dexterously, 
administers, and imitate the follies, the vices, and crimesof 
his heroes. 
or Augustus Tomlinson, but I much question whether 
they will ever so operate as to recall one wanderer from 
the pursuits of vice, to the paths of virtue and honor. 
The novelist should, in a great degree, be a moralist. 
| Human nature is:prone to error, and is. easiiy led into 
vice. In depicting human passions, therefore, the novel- 
ist should make the practice of virtue a prominent object 





His novels may make many a Paul Clifford, |. 


From such works as those to which I have alluded: it 
is pleasant-to turn to the productions of one where purity 
breathes in every line, and which maiden modesty may 


‘|| peruse without encouraging one vicious thought to sully 


the pure fountain of virtue. I allude to the works of 
Mrs. Hemans, a lady who has recently paid the debt of 
nature, and who, when living enjoyed the enyiable reputa- 
tion of being one of the most gifted and accomplished fe- 


j|male writers of the present day. In her dwelt the soul of 


poetry;, and although she is now numbered among those 
that were, “recorded honors shall gather round her monu- 
ment,” and the chaplet of fame which wreathed her brow 
shall there bloom as long ds genius is venerated, or poetic 
fancy admired. ’ 

No one who is embued with the least literary taste, can 
fail to be struck with the easy and graceful versification: 
the sweetness, and, in many instances, the force and ener. 
gy of language, which distinguish the inspirations of her 
muse., There is nothing of. levity; no attempts to minis- 
ter to a depraved and vicious taste, “‘there is a moral 
charm spread over her works, and they are so full of na- 
ture and deep feeling, that they claim at once the praise 
of exquisite purity and poetic excellence,” 

In the following notice I do not propose to speak of al] 
the poems in the collection before me, or treat of them in 
the order in which they stand. { shall select such as have 
particularly struck me, and which I consider as gems of 
peculiar beauty, and offer such remarks as may seem ap- 
propriate. 


THE LEAGUE OF THE ALPS. 


The ‘League of the Alps” is founded upon that cele- 
brated and well known confederacy, entered into by the 
Cantons of Uri, Schurtz and Underwalden, in the year 
1308, to resist the tyranny of the house of Austria, whose 
governors exercised their power in the most oppressive 
manner, and which ultimately led to the throwing off the 
Austrian yoke, and the establishment of Helvetian liberty. 
Furst, Stauffacher, and Melchtal, three bold and hardy 
peasants of the mountains, each accompanied by ten as- 
sociates, assembled together and swore to each other a 
solemn oath, that they would defend their own liberty 
and the liberty of their native land to the last gasp; 


“They link’d their hands,—they pledged their stainless faith, 
In the dread presence of attesting heaven ” 





To restore their country to liberty, or perish. So well 
and so secretly did they arrange their plans, and so faith- 
ful were these intrepid and patriotic men to the cause 
in which they had engaged, that, in the beginning of the 
year 1308, they succeeded in throwing off the yoke under 
which they had so long groaned, and in establishing a 
government independently of their proud and haughty op- 
pressors. ‘*While the sdns of happier lands were sleep- 
ing,” did these ‘‘brave Switzers meet,” near the bounda- 
ries of the Cantons of Uri and Underwalden, at a place 
rex ter the “Field of Grutli.””’ Their meeting is thus des- 
cribed: 


se They came 


With courage set in each bright eariiest eye, 

The day, the signal, and the hour to riame, 

Where they should gather on their hills to die, 

Or shake the glaciers with their joyous cry 

For the land’s freedom.— Twas a scene combining 

All glory in itself—the solemn sky, 

The stars, the waves their soften’d light enshrining, 
And man’s high soul supreme o’er mighty nature shining. 


Calmly they stgod, and with collected mein, 
Breathing their souls in voices firm but low, 
As if the spirit of the hour and scene; 
With the wood’s whisper, and the wave’s sweet flow, 
Had temper’d in their thoughtful hearts the glow 
Of allindignant feeling. ‘To the breath 
Of: Dorian flute, and lyre note soften’d slow ; 
E’en thus, of old, the Spartan from its sheath 
Drew his devoted sword, and girt himself for death.” 


How beautiful and pathetic is the description of the ap- 
pearance of Walter Furst, the father-in-law of William 
Tell, one of thejr devoted and heroic band: 


se A father of the band, 

Who on his brow the silent record wore 

Of many days, whose shadows had pass’d o’er 

His path among the hills, and quench’d the dreams 
Of youth with snow otk 








The fire of freedom which was thus kindled from souls 
glowing with the bright flame of patriotism, and which 
soon spread over the rugged and snow capt mountains, 
and through the fair and smiling valleys of Switzerland. 
is described in the following beautiful, energetic and am- 
mated strain. 


eu. 





The valleys lay 

Still in their dimness, but the peaks which darted 
Into the light. mid air, had caught from day 

A flash of fire, when those true Switzers parted 
Each to his glen or forest, steadfast hearted 

And full of hope. Not many suns had worn 
Their setting glory, ere from slumber started 
Ten thousand voices, of the mountains born— 











in the picture. 


So far was heard the blast of Freedom’s echoing horn. 
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The ice vaults trembled, when that peal came rending 
The frozen stillness which around them hung; 
From cliff to cliff, the avalanche descending, 
Gave answer, ’till the sky’s blue hollows rung; 
And the flame signals through the midnight sprung, 
From the Surennen rocks like banners streaming 
To the far Seelisberg; whence light was flung 
On Grutli’s field, *till all the red lake gleaming 
Shone out, a meteor-heaven in its wild splendor seeming.” _ 


The plans of the confederates having been matured, the 
inhabitants of the Cantons, subject to Austria, rose toa 
man, and surprised the Austrian Governors. On this 
memorable occasion, it is said, ‘‘ not one drop of blood 
wasspilt.” Witha moderation unparalleled in history, 
their oppressors were conducted to the frontiers, where 
they were dismissed, after being bound by oath not to 
serve against Switzerland. Although they had thus 
gained their liberty, long, arduous and bloody was the 
contest to maintain it. Before the independence of the 
Cantons was effectually accomplished, they fought no less 
than sixty battles; but after 


be, 





the strife was closed, the glorious Alps 
were free.” 


THE VESPERS OF PALERMO, 


The “Vespers of Palermo,” a tragedy in five aets, is 
founded on the massacre of the French, in the city of 
Palermo, in Sicily, in the year 1282. Charles,of Anjou, 
then king of Naples and Sicily, had rendered himself 
odious to the Sicilians, by his tyrannical and oppressive 
government, and the French troops, garrisoned in the 
chief towns of the Island, rendered themselves equally 
obnoxious by their licentiousness and excess. A conspi- 
racy to overthrow the French government, was formed by 
a number of Sicilians, at the head of which was John of 
Procida, a rich citizen of Palermo.. The acconiplishment 
of their design was hastened by the event on which this 
dramatic poem is founded. 

On the evening of Easter day, at the hour of Vespers, 
as a procession was moving to church, a bride happened 
to pass with the wedding train, when a Frenchman rudely 
assaulted her, under the pretence of searching for con- 
cealedarms. ‘The insolent conduct of the Frenchman in- 
flamed the Sicilians, who immediately-rose in arms, and 
slew upon the spot, two‘hundred of his countrymen; the 
flame spread with such rapidity, that in a few hours every 
Frenchman in Palermo was murdered. The offence was 
gross, but most grevious was the retribution. 

In the plot of the tragedy, Mrs. Hemans, with poetic 
license, has departed from the actual circumstances, but 
she has moulded it, as to impart the more interest. The 
massacre was the result of ‘a sudden excitement occasion- 
ed by the conduct of a rude and insolent soldier; Mrs. 


Hemans makes it the result of a deep laid plot be- x 


tween a band of Sicilian nobles, and Vittoria, the’ be- 
trothed wife of Conradin, the sovereign of Sicily, who 
perished on a scaffold. ° The more effectually to secure 
the accomplishment of their design, Vittoria consents to 
marry Eribert, the French governor, who had long sought 
her hand, and it is at their nuptials the fatal blow is 
struck. The plan is well conceived, and the characters 
well drawn throughout; and while we cannot but repro- 
bate the treachery of Vittoria, we admire the noble char- 
acter of Raymond de Procida, the son of the chief con- 
spirator, who, disdaining 

_____-t9 carry on his practised lips a smile, 

And beneath his vest a dagger——___ 
urges his father to a more noble and generous cause—one 
‘more worthy a soldier: 


“T would go forth” says he, “and rouse the indignant land 
To generous combat. Why should freedom strike 
Mantled in darkness? Is there not more strength 

E’en in the waving’of her single arm, 

Than hosts can wield against her? I would rouse 

That spirit whose fire doth press resistless on 

To its proud sphere, the stormy field of fight.” 


Notwithstanding the entreaties and pursuasions of his 
father, Raimond refuses to be concerned in the contem- 
plated massacre. The conspirators, however, are deter- 
mined upon its accomplishment, and in the midst of nup- 
tial revelry, they enter the banqueting hall, and Eribert 
is murdered, at the feet of his faithless bride. After the 
French have been slaughtered or driven from the city, 
Raimond, who is in love with the daughter of Eribert, is 
charged with betraying the plot; he is seized and brought 
before the tribunal, where his father, like a second Brutus; 
sets in judgment. Here tlie indignant spirit of the noble 
youth breaks forth in the following language, addressed 
to his father and the other judges; ° 


“ 





I arraign : 
You before whom I stand, of darker guilt, 
In the bright face of Heaven; and your own hearts 
Give echo to the charge. Your very looks 
Have ta’en the stamp of crime, and seem to shrink 
With a perturbed and haggard wildness, back 
rom the too searching light. Why, what hath wrought 
This change on noble brows? There is a voice, 
- With a deep answer, rising from the blood 
Yourhands have coldly shed! Ye are of those 





* From whom just men recoil with curdling veins, 
All thrill’'d by life’s abhorrent consciousness, 
And sensitive feeling of a murderous presence. . 
Away! come down from your tribunal seat, 4 
Put off your robes of state, and let your mein 
Be pale and humbled; for ye bear about you 
That which repugnant earth doth sickenat . * 
More than. the pestilence.—That I should live 
To see my father shrink! 


. Procida. Montalban speak! ’ 
There’s something chokes my voice—but fear me not. 


Montalban. Most eloquent youth, what answer can’st 
thou make 


To this charge of treason? 


Raimond. I will plead 5 
That cause before a mightier judgment throne, 
Where mercy is not guilt. ‘ 


Raimond is found guilty by his judges, and is impris- 
oned by the sentence of the court. In prison he is visit- 
ed by his father, where an interesting scene takes place. 
A French officer having escaped the massacre returns to 
Palermo with a reinforcement, and the Sicilians are on 
the point of being defeated. At this criti¢al moment, 
Vittoria enters the prison of Raimond and breaks his 
chains; he seizes a banner, and placing himself at the 
head of his flying countrymen, retrieves the fortunes of. 
the day. and proves his loyalty by the sacrifice of his gwn 
life. : 

This tragedy is certainly one of great power. It has 
not, I believe, been brought upon the stage. In its pres- 
ent form it is, perhaps, not well adapted for stage effect, 
but in the closet it will be read, and enjoyed as a bright 
emanation of the glorious genius of the gifted and accomp- 
lished authoress. , ' 


oC ; : . 
THE SIEGE OF VALENCIA. 


The “ Siege of Valencia,” a dramatic poem, contains 
many brilliant thoughts and striking passages. The fol- 
lowing is anexquisite picture, one in which the difference 
between. a father’s and a mother’s love is depicted with a 
coloring most true to nature. Every. mother’s heart will 
respond to the deep feeling of a mother’slove. Elmira 
thus addresses Gonzales; 


6 There is none 


In all this cold and hollow world, no fount. 
Of deep, strony, deathless love, save that within 
A mother’s heart.—Itis but pride, wherewith 
To his fair son the father’s eye doth turn, 
Watching his growth. Aye on the boy he looks, 
The bright glad creature, ‘springing in his path, 
But as the heirof his great name, the young 
And stately tree, whose rising strength ere long 
Shall bear his trophies well—and this is love! 
This isman’s love! Whatmarvel! You ne’er made 
Your breast the pillow of his infanéy, 
While to the fullness of your heart’s glad heavings 
His fair cheek rose and fell; and his bright hair 
Waved softly to your breath! Yow ne’er kept watch 
Beside him, ’till the last pale star had set, : 
And morn, all dazzling, as in triumph broke 
On your dim weary eye; not yours thé face 
Which, early faded through fond care for him, 
Hung o’er his sleep, and, duly as heaven’s light, 
Was there to greet his wakening! Youne’er smooth’d 
His couch, ne’ersung him to his rosy rest, 
Caught his least whispef, when his voice from yours 
Had learned soft utterance; press’d your lip to his 
When fever parch’d it; hush’d his wayward cries 

' With patient, vigilant, ne’er wearied love! 
No! these are woman’s tasks! 
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’ The father who can read the foregoing unmoved, or 
does not acknowledge the truth of the picture, is fit for 
‘* treason, stratagem and spoil.” » 


MODERN. GREECE. 


One of the most delightful poems in the collection, is that 
entitled ‘* Modern Greece,”’ in which the classical recol- 
lections of the author, are carried back to the “bright 
age of Pericles.” She contrasts the then glorious state 
of Greece, when science, and literature, and art flourish- 
ed, and when the city of Athens with the master pieces 
of sculpture, painting and architecture, with her subse- 
quent condition, when she fell beneath the victorious arms 
of the successors of the’prophet of Mecca—when 


“Over eypress groves, or solitary plains, 

Its eastern form the minaret proudly rears; 

As on some captive city’s ruin’d wall 

The victor’s banner waves, exulting o’er its fall.” 

The course pursued by the Mohamedan conquerors of 

Greece, was very different from that of the Moorish con- 
querors of Spain. The former spread desolation wherever 
they went; literature and science fled in dismay before 
them, and her learned men sought in other climes and 
more favored regions, a refage from tyranny. ' When the 
latter overturned the kingdom of the Visigoths in Spain, 
they established a splendid empire; the arts, and sciences 
and literature were cultivated to an extent, and with such 
success as.to put to shame the christian kingdoms of the 
rest of Europe. To these circumstances, the author al- 





ludes in the following beautiful stanzas. 
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“Still, where that column of: the mosque aspires, 

. Land-mark of slavery, towering 0’er the waste, 
There science droops, the muses hush their lyres, 
And o’er the blooms of fancy and of taste 
py the chill blast—as in that orient isle, 

here the dark upas taints the gale around, 
Within its precincts not a flower may smile, 
Nor dew nor sunshine fertilize the ground, 
Nor the wild bird’s music float on zephyr’s breath ; 
But all is silence round, and solitude and death. 


Far other influence pour’d the crescent’s light, 
O’er conquer’d realms, images.past away ; 
Full andalone it beam’d intensely bright 
While distant climesin midnight darkness lay. 
When rose the Alhambra,-with its founts and shades, 
Fair marble halls, alcoves and orange bowers; 
Its sculptur’d lions, richly wrought arcades, 
Aerial pillars, and enchanted towers; 
Light, splendid, wild as some Arabian tale 
Would picture fairy domes, that fled before the gale.” 


I might multiply extracts from this ‘poem of equal beau- 
ty; I‘will, ,however, quote but one more, which’ will not 
lose by a comparison ‘with any by Lord Byron on the 
same subject. . 

“Realm of beauty! Thou art asashrine 
That fancy visits with devotion’s zeal, 
To catch high thoughts and impulses divine, 
And all the. glow of soul enthusiasts feel 
Amidst the tombs of heroes—for the brave 
Whose dust, so many an age, hath been thy soil, 
Foremost iti honor’s phalanx died tosave 
The land'redeem’d and hallowed by their toil ; 
And there’s a language in thy lightest gale, ; 
That o’er the plains they won seems murmuring yet their tale. 


1 might greatly extend this riotice of the poetical 
works of Mrs. Hemans, by bringing to view some other 
of her. poems, particularly ‘The Last Constantine,” in 
which she describes in glowing language, the misfortunes 
of Constantine Paleologus, who fell, ‘as a crown’d lead- 
er in such an hour” should fall, nobly defending his crown 
and his empire against the. power of Mahomet the second; 
but I have already extended this paper, to, perhaps, too 








great a length. W. T. 
BRIEF ORIGINAL. SKETCHES. , 
LIFE OFA ‘BORN GENIUS) ANDHIS ‘DARK-EYED 


‘LADY.’ 

I am about to tell a true story, and ruth isa plant of 
rare growth in. these days of fiction. 

There lived in an obscure town in New-England, a cer- 
tain Mr. F———, a man who had gathered together a 
respectable property by the sweat of his brow; and who 
had two sons, Zerubbabel and Jonathan. Under the tui- 
tion of the village school-master, and the care of anin- , 
dulgent mother,—Zerubbabel waxed mighty in stature, 
and at the age of twenty, had become a giant in literature 
—a “real Genius,” in the opinion of his good neighbors— 
having gone to that profound depth of knowledge, which 
terminates at the extreme ‘“‘finis’” of Adam’s arithmetic. 
And what was by no means peculiar, ‘hé entertained the 
same exalted opinion of himself, as did his neighbors,— 
his mother, and of course, his father. Meantime,,. his 
brother Jonathan plodded upon the farm, and let the “pow- 
er of knowledge” upon whith his brother had seized with 
Herculean grasp—alone! In good time, the mother of 
the “genius,” bethought her, that Zerubbabel, the pride 
of his father’s house, should give the “finishing touch’’to 
his manners and education, by visiting ‘‘foreign parts.”” — 
Long and assiduously did she labor’ with her good lord, in 
“weighty argument,” before she could convince him of 
the vast importance of travel to a man of “horn genius.” 
But she succeeded. And where was ever woman that 
failed in carrying 2 favorite point! She has so many op- 
portunities of préssing the matter home to her lord’s 
judgment. First, she may try the effect of gentle en- 
treaty. If this fail, she can sit down and pout—or throw 
herself into an agony of tears—or resort toa storm of 
passion—or seize upon his hours of dalliance, to smother 
him with sighs, and kisses, and soft words! | Sufficient.— 
She never fails. Nor did the worthy mother of our hero, 
(although it has never for a certainty been ascertained by 
which of the aforgsaid methods she succeeded;) and in 
good time the “genius” of his village, mounted the stage, 
with well lined pockets, “to visit foreign. parts.”— 
Many and manifold were his adventures, Unnumbered 
the “‘hairbreadth escapes” which he recounted to mine 
host of the Sun, and the wondering dwellers of his native 
village, upon his return froin that memorable excursion. 
In fact, he wasan altered man. He spake of heroic deeds 
—wild adventures—and voluptuous loves. He spake of 
softer skies, of softer hearts, and softer influences, than 
fall to the lot of dwellers in that icy clime. In short, he 
astonished his neighbors, and they all joined in pronounc- 
ing him a “born genius,” and also, in convincing him that 
he had nothing to.do, but Jive upon his genius. Fearful 
eminence! The rock upon which many wiser men, have 





made shipwreck of their common sense. So he went on, 
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relating his adventures; how he kriocked down a southern- || the so great edification of Boarding School Misses; ladies 
er in Boston, for quizzing his ‘‘yankeeisms”—how he din-||of easy manners, and those fashionable ladies, who have 
ed in New-York, with the Governor and a French Actress || completed their education; having learned 

—how the said actress took him under her especial protec- “< 
tion, much to his scandal and the lightening of his pockets; 


question would doubtless have been answered. as was.a 
similar one, in this city a few days since, thus;—**Not in 
our Library—such works are not read—nothing but Novels 
eet?? ; ; . 
to look simple most bewitchingly, | take!’ Upon whith occasion, you may rest assured, kind 








; ‘the Librarian was not disputed, for there was th 
To walk as tho’ it hurt them, and to curl reader, the ‘ xs we wae the 
how he sported a cane in Philadelphia, and a cigar in The lip (having been taught,) contemptuousl y— ‘‘confirmation strong,” before the eyes of the inquirer, in 
Baltimore—how he challenged a southern roarer in To laagh—-und-weep—ane languishingly sigh— the shape of shelves upon shelves, groaning beneath well. 
Charleston, stood two fires, and left the field in glory; To talk of love, and poutingly eschew thumbed Novels—all Novels, and nothing but Novels!) 
how he ran away with a gentle lady from New-Orleans, | The naughty flatteries of men—and play and consoled herself with the reflection, that her dear Co}, 
was overtaken by her fether, and obliged to cut for life, | On the piano; and sing, loud or low— died in the same romantic way, that ‘Kugene” died! 
&c. &c. We will not vouch for the truth of these say-| To be, in shiort, “fair fools!” 


Romantic young widow! Then she wept; and thought 
ings; indeed, it hath been shamefully insinuated, much to|| by rule. But let that pass. All we wish to have under- of swallowing some deadly thing—then concluded to post- 
his scandal, that his stories weré all moonshine, and that) stood, is, that our Hero is as good as any modern Hero! || POne it for a season—then, washed her eyes in rose-water, 
he never went farther than Boston, where some. kind || Suffice it to say, that the “born genius” was put to his and proceeded to the glass, to arrange her hair, and see 
friends, finding him full of money, inexperience, and self-|| wits end how to “‘raise the wind.” This important ques- how she looked in black; deeming it better to live for fu- 
conceit, very graciously took the trouble upon themselves || tion he was ruminating, while wandering ‘‘up and down,” ture conquest, than br die the most romantic death, 
to initiate him into the mysteries of certain yery question-||as before stated. Being a ‘born genius,”’ he could neither Discreet young widow! Thus ends our Life of a ‘Born 
able habitations; where in a short time he managed to|| work, nor beg. Then what could he do? I will tell you Genus, and ‘his dark eyed’ lady. 
squander his money and his character, and contract a pret-|| what he did do. He turned “Phrenologist.’’ Soon his Mora No. 1.—People are too apt to consider their 
ty round debt—which his daddy paid. But then people|| star began again to ‘“‘mount the ascendant.” He examin- children’ “Geniuses,” and by excessive indulgence, make 
will talk. One thing, however, is certain; he returned a||ed the craniums of the fairest, for the ladies are your true || “em fools, or villains. ; 
confirmed rake, and fit for nothing, but to dilate upon his|| amateurs of genius. His shop was the resort of the Rev. Mora No. 2.—Parents who give their daughters a the 
own “genius.” He was q wonderful man, the apple of|/and the non-Rev.. The fool and the philosopher—the modern fashionable education, are very apt to make them W 
his father’s eye—the pride of his mamma’s heart! He || beautiful and the ugly—the old and the young, patronized Sashionable Sools. ; 
was a “born genius!” the genius. - Old maids became anxious to know the mean-||_ Walnut Hills, 7th Month, 1835. 
= — ground. - an slit ing of their bumps; and even discreet matrons submitted 

n this posture of affairs, his brother Jonathan began to || their pases to his scientific research. The whole city had! ge 
demur, for some how. or other, it had crept into his pate, |lthe chart of ite intellect in black and white. . ‘The pce MIRROR AND CHRONICLE. s0 
that while be was doing all the work, his “‘genius” broth-||had discovered a grand secret in Phrenoiogy, viz: To 
er was spending all the money. So to make family peace, || make his “developments” upon paper, to suit the fancy 
it was agreed to portion off the “genius,” and let him go||of hiscustomers. Profound genius! But alas! how evan- 
out to electrify mankind, and “astonish the vulgar.” Ac-|\escent is human glory! One day, there came into his 
cordingly his two thousand dollars, (that was his portion, || shop an extraordinary skull; the owner of which, had the 
was deposited in a Bank, subject to his control, (for who! 
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bump of ogling enormously developed; and while our|| SeEnr— We Nunes conkd anhentend why gente: deal ‘ 
would think of cramping a ‘born ‘genius,”) while Jona-|| cenius examined her bumps, he felt his heart bumping class every vessel which skims the billow, under the feminine ) re 
than was to take care of the ‘old folks,” and have the | against his sides. The born genius was in love! A sad gender. There is not a steam-boat which ploughs the river, a 
“homestead.” Then the genius was a happy man, and | matter that. He proposed at once—the lady said no!|| however hoarsely i¢ may bark, or however terrifically it may 5s «(CT 
he swam in deep water. The air of his native. village || He urged—she persisted in her refusal. Cruel girl, to re- fling its volumes of smoke above, that belongs to the masculine R 6 
was too confined—it cramped his intellect. So he remov-| ject a “born genius!” At length he became furious, and|| gender. Every rickety ya@l or skiff that is battered to pieces, t 
ed to Concord, the seat of Government of his native state. |/blabbed vile things, touching her fair fame—+so, her|| belongs to the female sex. If a pleasure boat, with her white , 
There he coulé breathe freely, and his genius expanded | 


| brother ‘‘cow-skinned” him. Whereupon the genius | sail kissing the wave which her prow proudly spurns, winsa 
accordingly.—He read law—nothing like law—he should || pocketed his resentments, and departed! Debts unpaid.! compliment, it,is sure to be uttered after this wise—‘see how 
follow in the footsteps of Webster—so he read perhaps || Persecuted genius! He moved down the Ohio, and the || fisiely she sails.’ | 
twenty pages of Blackstone, and that ended his .law.|/great metropolis of the West received the light of his / : — 

What a profound lawyer! Your men of “genius” learn| countenance. But Phrenology would not take—so he ‘be- Se ee ae 
law quick. He eschewed religion—it was all flummery— thought him to ‘strut his little hour upon the stage!’’}{ Our sex is grossly misused in these matters. , Why should 
he was above such stuff—he thought for himdelf—he had| He tried it—and failed. He then examined the claims 

two thousand in the Bank—he drank Champaign—he 


|| not a noble ship, daring and adventurous—a merchant-man, 

. wae which the circus might have, to the possession of his bril-|| perhaps, an India-man—be called he? Or if it must be a fe 

sported a horse and chaise—he smoked Spanish Cigars+—||jjant talents. But the clown was too low a part for a “born || male, why not be consistent and talk of merchant-women instead 
he boarded at a fashionable Hotel—he trumpeted his own 


: d , . - genius” —he was too clumsy for a rider, and too proud for | of merchant-men? If these inanimate structures must be y 
Ga, & made that his business:—he neven did take || a }anp-lighter--so, he eschewed the circus. Highminded|| sexed, it should be done with some reference to their qualities. 

with the ladies—but he condoled himself with the reflec-|| senius! | T . 3 ‘ ¢ ee 

: a ee i dag Tee F , o be sure a lady is beautiful, and a ship is beautiful to look on, 

tion, that he was a ‘‘genius!”—hé ‘went it” six months— While meditating upon his misfortunes, he argued thus: | but a lady is never freighted down with bales and packages by 

a Sheriff took charge of his horse and chaise—his ‘‘swn-|| “J have attempted to live by my “‘genius,” but I find it! thet sidenahs sue . reve. gaillentie f 4 fl re q 
dries” were sold at auction—and he ‘‘cut stick!” His|| impossible! ‘The world owes me a living, and I must have we rh : a det aa ea = = - a re a8 “ae 
mother ‘received him with open arms—never was genius | it: Therefore, I will be a villain.” sey ae Sy eee Se oon oe ae op g00 he ° 

so persecuted. But his daddy looked gruff, and began to Acting upon this principle, he took occasion to appro-| take it, there isnothing which floats that looks less like our 

think a man could not live by genius alone. And what | priate to his own use, a horse and gig, the substance of sweethearts, than an old canoe, scooped out of adead trunk ;— 

was worse, the old gentleman had neither money ror in-| another. Which sold, the proceeds rigged out the pride) and yet, whena paddle is applied it is sure to be she that moves. 
clination, to refit the “pride of his family” for another|| of his father’s family, with pistols, dirk, long-knife, &c.,|| In Egypt it used to be Isis and Osiris, instead of the moon 
campaign. So, his careful mother had recourse to her||after the most approved gear of a southern desperado;| and sun. And to that, by turns, benighted and enlightened 
private purse (which had grown heavy from the long accu-|/and then the genius plunged into the deeper waters of||land, we must look for the first instance of sexing the hosts of 
mulating .profits, of odd pounds of butter, odd pairs of 


crime. Your “born genius” makes a villain of the first|| heavenly light. Osiris was the sun, and Isis the moon—of 
hose, and. now and then a pound of paper rags,) and the| whom, Tom Moore, in his Epicurean, speaks thus: 





“te: water. He became an adept in the most sublime arts of 
pockets = our none — mp he went out | highwayman. Alien as he was, to the soil and ‘‘blood”’ of ee wee sates 
to astonish mankind. is time our hopeful genius wan- || old Kentuck—no Kentuckian ever pushed the ‘‘long-knife”’ Fever, pentane a, mbes . 
dered from village to village in his native hog blessing || with asurer aim; and no villain ps bid traveler Sand!” ee a eee ee 
each with the light of his countenance for a season—at-|| with more decision, than did the genius. He quailed not 
tending to every body’s.business but his own, (for he had|\at the darkest deed. And for a time he escaped the 
none,) till he had ‘spent al] his money—then he lived upon|! clutches of the law. is a great friend to love affairs, although Miss Diana among the 
ie oe he took “leg bail! ; d But having an itching for high life, he again visited the|| Greeks would have nothing to do with the male deities, not- 

ith his face towards the setting sun, he journeyed} great inland emporium of the West, announcing himself;|| withstanding she very imprudently used to visit the shepherd 
onward. Happy West! Thrice happy West! Ah! little||as Col. Kraskow, a Polish refugee! With such a formi- a lel the Can itain by the light of her own 
didst thou deem, that to the host of ‘eastern geniuses,”’|| dable title, how could a ‘born genius” fail to become the a neg age Se ae ee are x ¥ . d 
: which had already thronged thy borders, another, and s6\| Lion of the day! He did not fail! The ladies (gentle prety epet. Bet te setten—in the <n Hanns, oe pee oem 
rare a pearl was to be added! But so’it is, as often with creatures,) gave heed, with tears, to his recital of ‘hair the tare pretty much on thele = wild fancies pleased —— 
communities as with individuals, that “blessings come un-|| breadth escapes;” and a modern Desdemona—one of your|| °8'"° Capt. 908 toe chslationn GR parpeeante aoe coneal Ser 
called.” Our “genius” resolved to ‘seek his fortune”|| sentimental creatures, with “shadowy hair” and ‘black || tinctions, for the sake of their romance and classical associa 
among the ‘‘natives” of the “great West!” as many a\\eyes,’’? who had spent the greater portion of her life— tions. 
meaner head had done before him. He planted his foot || fashionably—that is: at the toilet—the Piano—making|| Venus, the beautiful star of evening, is the star which the 
upon the ‘‘dark and bloody ground;” and “slowly and || calls, and reading Novels; gave him her ‘fair hand,” and|| owner of every bright eye has astronomy enough to recognize, 
sadly” he paced up and down the streets of one of its ‘gentle heart;”’ and ‘“theavy purse,” out of pure pity, and|| and we perversely and anti-mythologically, call lrer it—when 
goodly, cities. And as the disconsolate swain lingers,|| admiration of his genius. Happy genius! it is well known that she is the visible remain of that virgin 
by moonlight, not well knowing why, (if modern Novels|| But in the midst of this noon-day of his prosperity, || of the Cestus, who, like a wreath of foam was born of a bil- 
can be accredited,) around the solitary places, which have/|| sorrow came, for ever genius is vulnerable to the swift ar-|llow. We ain the dog star—the bright eyed Sirius—he, when- 
‘ been hallowed" by the. presence of his charmer in times | rows of fate, though they be dipped in wormwood. An||eyer we see him and feel his maddening influences. We 
past; so did the hands of the “genius” move mechanical-|\ old acquaintance, whose purse,. in the days of his roving k of Sat d his rings, and of Herschel and his dis- 
ly around the solitudes of his pockets, where not a penny||he had unceremoniously demanded upon the highway, neue mg ra es ahs : ior front. Why not speak of 
had jingled for the last ten days. Sadness came down|| after having silenced the postillion by atimely application|| ne’ we, “ns y P 
span ae , J _— y atimely application || suno, and Vesta, and Pallas—female deities ex formula,--why 
upon his spirits. He doubtless felt the pangs of ‘‘genius|| of cold lead, recognized him in a select fashionable circle. . 5 h uline 
unrequited”—‘‘merit spurned,” and ‘hopes mildewed,’’|| And before Col. Kraskow had time to make his exit, the at a te fungle plonata, sts, ‘9 well se ¢ Pees rae 
{as the sentimental have it.) His coat was threadbare— gripe of the law wasuponhim! He was tried—condemn- planets, he? And if you do, what is to become of this gm 
his hat recessless—and withall, he looked very lonely. 





Thereby informing us, what every one who has known what 
love is, knew well enough before, that Isis, that is the moon, 








ed, and-execated!—The ‘born genius” “swung!” in the heap of dirt.and water which we tread on and call our mannged 
Consequently, without the charge of taking auglit from the || presence of assembled multitudes. Ezalted genius! earth, who is so hapless as to be of no sex in particular new-a 
rightful dues of others, we may safely speak of our Hero, Alas! for his “dark eyed” lady! Where could she fly days, although she was once a ‘beauty, when she was called 
as combining, at this time, in his “proper self,” all those|| for consolation? I will tell you, gentle reader! She flew] Terra or Titwa,—and a right charming one too, we guess, judg- 
peculiar accomplishments and excellencies, which charac-||to the City Circulating Library, and procured Bulwer’s|| ing from some of her daughters. We are for consistency, and 
terize thet interesting and ‘sorrowful class of youths,”’||*Eugene Aram;” (By-the-by, it is well she did not in-|| would call Venus she, as we call the moon—Lucina, she was 
avhose doings are chronicled in the Novels ofthe day; to formerly called in Greece--she, and the sun, he. 


























quire for the North American Review; for if she had, her 
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Let us be consistent, and sex the stars, as poetry demands. 
Then Jupiter, the great big lubberly fellow, with his satellite 
moons, might make love to the sly and bashtul Vesta,! or to 
Mars might get up an assignation, 
as of old; and Saturn and Pallas might felicitate each other as 
would best become two such staid and wise old heads. Our 
Earth might get up a flirtation with Herschel, to the great as- 
tonishment of all the astronomers on Mercury, who, by the 
way, would have to live a bachelor, as such a fastidious fellow 
deserves no smiles from the moon orany of her qttendant train 


his old sweetheart: Eumo. 


of evening stars. 


We have let our imagination run riot through the heavens 
long enough, and will return soberly to earth again. Astrono- 
my and mythology are wofth studying, if it be but for the sake 
If our limits allowed, 
we could instance sufficient evidences of the truth of our dic- 
But we have not room, and will merely recommend these 
studies to all who would like to slake the thirst of their souls 


of the beautiful poetry of antiquity. 
tum. 


at a genuine Hippocrene. 


It is singular how other sexual designations, as regards inani- 
mate objects, ever grew into repute; but it is more singular, 
that having obtained a foothold, they were not increased. 
Why not give sex to a tree, or a carriage, or a windmill, as well 
The Mississippi is the 
father of waters, and the Amazon is the lion’ of floods, by 
common consent, and therefore belong to the masculine 
But la belle riviere, the Ohio, is for the very same rea- 


as toaship? Why not calla river she? 


gender. 
son feminine, and therefore hath our hearts. 








New Booxs.—The past week has brought to our market a 
number of the most recent publications of the Atlantic book- 











with the article. Their age is notstated; but we suspect they 
have all cut their wisdom teeth. 

Not being in the habit of using the weed ourselves, we are 
prepared to express an, impartial opinion of the merits of anti- 
tobacco associations.—We believe that any one might belong 
toa society whose object is of much.more importance, and 
which will not excite so much deserved ridicule. Tobacco 
chewers, particularly the venerable quid lovers, will continue 
to chew so long as they have gums, despite the opposition and 
advice of innovators Smokers will love smoke so long as 
they have an affection to love any worldly object with. And 
they, thy chewers and smokers, will salivate as long as they 
have a gland, and their last effort will be to spit at anti-tobacco 
societies. 











CorrESPONDENTS.—An apology is due to two or three of our 
correspondents, for the bungling manner in which their com- 
munications were given to the public, in our last paper, and the 
one preceding it. We feel confident, however, that both rea- 
ders and correspondents will have charity enough to acquit us 


another, has thrown all the editorial, and other duties usually 
performed by the three, upon the hands of one.—This state- 


correspondents, whose articles ought to have been noticed a 
number or two back, with patience for a couple of weeks 
longer. 


(<A coop printer, who is capablé of taking charge of an 
establishment where there 1s considerable proof-reading to be 


<== 


of blame, when we inform them, that the absence of one of 
the conductors of the Mirror, and the dangerous illness of 


‘ment, we trust, will likewise serve to endow a number of 
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scarcity of provisions along a great portion of the west coast of 
Treland. ’ 











The American Consul at Buenos Ayres, was beaten with a 
musket, on the public square, for not wearing the red ribbon, 
and that by a black soldier. 

The county of Loudon, in Virginia, with a population of 20,- 
000, has riot had an indictment.for crime in more than three 
years. 

The proprietors of the Pioneer line of packets on.the Penn- 
sylvania canal, have interdicted the sale of ardent spirits on 
their boats. 

The harbor of Buffalo is to be considerably enlarged, and 
to be made capable of accommodating vessels of greater bur- 
then than can now get in there.. A cut is to be made a hun- 
dred feet in width, to connect the harbor with the lake, with a 
pier extending into the lake at the upper end. 

We hear from one of the Sandwich Islands of the late arri- 
val there of Mr. Nuttall, the Naturalist, with Mr. Townsend of 
Philadelphia, as his compagnon-du-voyage-—-just from the south 
of the Columbia river. 

$250,000 have been subscribed in Salem,.and $150,000 in 
Newburyport, for the contemplated Rail Road from Boston to 
Newburyport. 

The Saratoga Sentinel says: ‘The number of strangers that 
arrived here last week, cannot’ have. been less than two thou- 
sand; among whom were Gov. Wolf, of Pennsylvania, and 
several other gentlemen of distinction.” 





sellers.. On Mr. Flash’s counter may be found, among others, 
“The Monikins,” by J: Fennimore Cooper; “Francesca Carra- 
ra,” by Miss Landon, author of “Romance and Reality,” the 
“Golden Violet,” &c.; “Six months ina House of Correction,” 
being a satire upon Miss Reed’s ‘Six Months in a Conyent;” a 
“Remedy for wandering thoughts in the worship of God,” by 
the Rey. Richard Steele, M. A.; and the “Young Botanist.”— 
The last mentioned work is a treatise on the science of Botany, 
prepared for the use of persons just commencing the study of 
plants. It is from the pen of Dr. J. L. Comstock.—But the 
greatest curiosity in the book line that has reached our city for 
two or three months, is Davy Crocket’s “Life of Martin Van 
Buren.” We have not read it; but doubt not that it casts 
Prentice’s “Life of Clay,” Eaton’s “Life of Jackson,” and 
Knapp’s “Life of Webster,” deep into the shade. Only read 
the first two paragraphs of the preface. 








“Statesmen are gamesters, and the people are the cards they 
play with. And it is curious tosee how good the comparison 
holds as to all the games, the shuffling, and the tricks perform- 
ed with them sort of books, as they are sometimes called. 
From “three up” to “whist,” from a “constable” to a “president,” 
the bands are always dealing out; and in both cases, the way 
they cut and shuffle is a surprise to all young beginners. 

he present ‘Government’ has been a great sportsman in 
his time; and he has played at both games with equal success: 
and not content with his own good luck, he is actually giving 
item in favor of another, and has so shuffled and stocked the 
cards, that unless we can cut the pack in the right place, we will 
turn. up a Jack upon the country.” 


All the Honorable David Crockett, member of Congress from 
West Tennessee, wants now to make him one of our most dis- 
tinguished literary characters, is an LL. D. after his name. 
“The A B C »” by the Honorable David Crockett, 
M.C., LL. D! There ’s a magic in that, which would make a 
new book sell “like all tarnation.” 














Drake’s Counter.—Those who wish to know how Mr. 


tion for a year, if wished, will be given. 
gent and liberally educated man, who has had some experience | 
in proof-reading, need make application. 


lipolis, stating that we were in error in saying the Marietta Ga-| 
zette was the only newspaper in the Congressional district, com=| 
posed of the counties of Washington, Athens, Gallia, &c. We| 
derived our information from the Marietta Gazette itself; it ap-| 
pears to be erroneous, and we cheerfully make the correction.— 
Our correspondent states that “ there isa very respectable prin-| 





Drake’s counter is supplied with books, standard and new, are 
advised to turn to our cover.---Mr. D. is agent for the “North 
American Review,” and has just laid the July number upon 
our table. The contents are---A tour on the Prairies, (Edward 
Everett;) The American’ Almanac, (W. Peabody;) Memoirs 
of Casanova, (Alexander H. Everett;) Machiavelli, (G. W. 
Gteen;) Life,and Character of William Roscoe, (H. T. Tuck- 
erman;) Mrs. Butler’s Journal, (A. H. Everett;) Dunlap’s 
History of the Arts, (Professor Felton;) Slavery, (E. Wash- 
burn;) Audubon’s biography of Birds, (W. Peabody;) Web- 
ster’s Speeches, (E. Everett.) 

Mr. Drake has also received “*My Life,’? a new novel, by the 
author of the popular ‘Stories of Waterloo,” the “Wild Sports 
of the West,” &c. Ke. 





Tozacco.—Some of our ultra-reformers are preaching up a 
erusade against this much-favored and much-abused weed. A 
war of extermination is proclaimed—the banner is upraised— 
and all the faithful are called on to take up arms against the 
use of pipes, cigars, pigtail andcavendish. Inseveral sections 
of our country, societies have been formed for the purpose of 
banishing the weed from lips which discourse civilized accents. 
The cause is not so popular as the temperance crusade. In 





Maine, the ladies have determined to set theif faces against 


done, is wanted at this office. The usual wages, and a situa- 
None but an intelli- 








Marietta.—We have received a note from a citizen of Gal-| 


According to a letter from the White Sulphur Springs, dated 
on the 15th ult. the number of visitors there, was upwards of 
five hundred. 


A society has been recently established in London, the ob- 
ject of which is to assist the struggling and industrious by 
small loans, without interest. It is called “The Benevolent : 
Loan Society,” and is under the patronage of the Bishop of 
London. The genuine philanthropy of such an institution 
cannot be too highly appreciated. 

Lowell is said now to ‘contain 15,000 inhabitants. Fifteen 
years ago it was owned by a few farmers, and probably could 
not have mustered a population of fifty inhabitants. 


As the rail-road cars were approaching Worcester, on the 











ting concern at Gallipolis, which issues weekly a well-conduct- 





‘ | 
* “Tue Historica, Famiry Lisrary.”—The first number of! 
this work has just been laid upon our table. We like its ap-. 
pearance very much.  Itis got up after the manner of Waldie’s' 
Circulating Library, and is-executed with much typographical 
neatness, on handsome and substantial paper. We shall notice} 
it further in our next. Itis published semi-monthly, at Cadiz, | 
Ohio, by David Christy; and is to be “delivered punctually, | 
every other week, to those who pay two dollars and fifty-cents| 
in advance for a year—but to none others.’ ‘The number be-| 
fore us contains the commencement-of Hallam’s “History of} 
the Middle Ages.” 





“Tue WesTerRN Messencer; Devoted to Religion and Lite- 
rature.°—The August riumber of this work madg its appear- 
ance on the firstday of the month. Saving a number of typo- 
graphical errors, its mechanical execution is uncommonly fine. 
The contents are various—generally interesting, and occasion- 
ally able. We subjoin a list of the articles.—Spirit of perse- 
cution; Gaming; The good Missionary; Bulwer; Deity of 
Christ, No. 2; German cavalry song; Presbyterianism and 
christianity; Western poetry, No. 2; Western preachers, No. 
1; Church music; Dr. Leiber’s letters; August; Critical no- 
tices; Correspondence; Intelligence. 





Encovracine To Newsparer Writers.—The Grand Gulf Ad- 
vertiser, of the 14th ult. says—* The communications of *H. 
V.,°* V. N.,? and several others shall be overlooked next week.” 





Transcript or News.—Another portion of Gov. Cass’s farm 
in the city of Detroit, was sold at auction a few daysago, and 
brought $69,000. But a small portion of this valuable tract is 
sold, yet it has yielded its owner $169,000. Governor Cass 
would have readily taken $69,000 for the whole farm four 
years ago. It was offered for that sum, but no buyers were to 
be found. 


The -penalty of the lash is still inflicted in New Jersey. A 
man was recently sentenced in Morristown to receive twenty+ 
five lashes, and the barbarous sentence was inflicted. 

In a late debate in the British parliament, Mr. Sinclair asked 
the noble Secretary for Ireland, whether the Government had 
received any information respecting the existence of distress on 
the west coast of Ireland. Lord Morphet said that Government 





tobacco, and to preserve their hands for those who deal not 


11th ult. a man was observed lying directly across the track. 
The engine was stopped, and the man found to be dead drunk. 


| 
ed néwspaper.” Weare glad to hear it; and hope it may soon | He was removed, and the engine passed without injury. 
have a companion in every county in the district. ; | 


‘ four soldiers of the revolution joined in the procession, the. 


At the celebration of the 4th ult. at Dunstable, N. H., thirty- 


youngest of whom was 71, and the oldest 96. 
The individual who recently sent,’ without his name, $500 
to the Colonization Society, has also given the same amount to 
| the “American Board of. Commissioners for Foreign Missions.” 
There is a flourishing colony of blacks at Wilberforce, Up- 
per Canada, who emigrated from Ohio. They have 600 acres 
underggood cultivation, 100 head of cattle, &c., a mill, church, 
soheell Be The social habits of the negro, possibly improve 
lin a cold climate, not, however, without free negroes. 
A new mineral spring has been recently discovered at Sara- 


toga. It is called the Putnam, and is greatly esteemed for its 
fine qualities. 


The king of Great Britain has issued his proclamation giv- 
ing permission to his subjects to enter the service of Spain, and 
measuree for the Spanish expedition from England are proceed- 
ing with great activity. Some large steamers have been con- 
tracted to convey troops from Ireland to Spain. Admiral Na- 
pier and Col, Robinson are said to have volunteered to go in 
the expedition. Also, Gen. Bacon, and positively Col. Evans, 
member of parliament, who has given public notice of the 
same. 

‘Letters on Paris’ are announced as shortly to be published, 
from the pen of Prince Puckler Muskaw. 

The wheat crops in Ireland look ‘most luxuriant. 

Prince Maximilian, brother of Prince Augustus of Portugal, 
deceased, it is’said, has accepted the offer to marry the young 
Queen Donna Maria, and was to leave Lisbon the latter end of 
June. , : 

The President has announced to the Cherokee Indians, that 
the treaty offering them five millions of dollars for their lands, 
is the best he. ever can or will propose to them. 

The Tribune, a well known Parisian republican paper, has 
ceased toappear. It was completely crushed by the amountof 
fines: imposed upon it—having been seized-112 times, fined 
160,000 francs, and its editors sentenced by various terms of 
imprisonment, to incarcerations amounting to 59 years. 

Between thirteen and fourteen thousand pounds have alrea- 
dy beensubscribed towards the fund of presenting each of the 
emancipated negroes in the West Indies, able to read, with a 
copy'of the Scriptures. : 

The King of Prussia has written to the President of the 


New-York Temperance Society for copies of their publications, 
some 0 ich he has elready caused to be translated into the 











had received accounts of a distressing nature respecting the 


German langutige, for distribution among his people. 
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GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 
Snake Cuarmers.—Our account of the power suppos- 
ed to be possessed by persons in the art of charming snakes, | 
‘gave the best evidence we could collect upon the subject. 
The following communication would imply that the suspi- 
cions of trick in this curious process are unfounded. The | 
writer says he received the narrative from a gentleman of 
high station inthe Honorable Company’s Civil Service at 
Madras—a ‘man of undoubted veracity. ‘One morning, 
as I sat at breakfast, I heard a loud noise and shouting a- 
mongst my palankeen-bearers. On inquiry, I learned that 
they had seen a large hooded snake (Cobra capella), and 
were trying to kill it. I immediately went out, and saw 
the snake climbing up a very high green mound, whence 
it escaped into a hole in an old wall of an ancient ‘fortifi- 
cation: the men were armed with their sticks, which they 
always carry in their hands, and had attempted in vain to 
kill the reptile, which had eluded their pursuit, and in his 
hole he coiled himself up secure; whilst we could see his 
bright eyes shining. I had often desired to ascertain the 
truth of the report, as to the effect of music upon snakes: 
I therefore inquired for a snake-catcher. 1 was told there 
was no person of the kind in the village; but after a little 
inquiry I heard there was one in a village distant three 
miles. I accordingly sent for him, keeping a strict watch 
over the snake, which never attempted to escape whilst 
we, his enemies, were in sight. About an hour elapsed 
when my messenger returned, bringing a snake-catcher. 
This man wore no covering on his head, nor any on his 
person, except a small piece of cloth round his loins: he 
had in his hands two baskets, one containing tame snakes 
—one empty; these and his musical pipes were the only 
things he had with him. I made the snake-catcher leave 
his two baskets on the ground at some distance, while he 
ascended the mound with his pipe alone. He began to 
play: at the sound of music the snake came gradually and 
slowly out of his hole. When he was entirely within reach, 
the snake-catcher seized him dexterously by the tail, and 
held him thus at arm’s length; whilst the snake, enraged, 
darted his head in all directions—but in vain: thus suspen- 
ded, he has not the power to round himself so as to seize 
hold of his tormentor. He exhausted himself in vain ex- 
ertions; when the snake-catcher descended the bank, drop- 
ped him into the empty basket, and closed the lid: he then 
began to play, and after a short time, raising the lid of the 
basket, the snake darted about wildly and attempted to 
escape; the lid was shut down again quickly, the music 
always playing. This was repeated two or three times; 
and in a very short interval, the lid being raised, the snake 
sat on his tail, opened his hood, and danced quite as qui- 
etly as the tame snakes in the other basket; nor did he a- 
gain attemptanescape. This, having witnessed with my 
own eyes, I can assert as a fact.” 





New pian or Steampoats.—We have been shown, 
by Dr. Planton, of Philadelphia, plans for an entire new 
mode of navigating canals, shallow waters, rivers, &c. 
of which that gentleman is the inventor. ‘The principle 
is the propulsion of boats by méans of water-tight revolv- 
ing cylinders, furnished with paddles. One of these 
-ylinders is placed at each end of the boat; and acting 
both as buoyancers and pzopellers, they effect, as the in- 
ventor very satisfactorily demonstrates, the important ob- 
ect of impelling the boat over the surface of the water, 
vithout having to overcome the great resistance encoun- 

sred by the usual method of forcing it through the wa- 
ver. The current created by the action of the forward 
-ylinder, passes entirely under the boat, and by lifting it 
up, aids in impelling it forward. 

Dr. Planton’s models, &c. were submitted to a select 
-ommittee appointed by the last Legislature of this State, 
who recommended them to the favorabl consideration of 
the Canal Board. The Board have since expressed their 
ipprobation of the project.—Buffalo Com. Adv. . 





Potanp.—The following is the letter of a traveler, da- 
ced Limberg in Galicia, April 15: “T have on my journey 
oassed through Russia, Prussia, Austria, and Poland, and 
nave taken particular pains to enquire into the feelings of 
the people. In Russian Poland I found in the country a 
kind of indifference. | The peasant has there no voice 
in public matters—he is a tool in the hand of his noble 
landlord, who loads him with feuda] services, and as he 
is also obliged to bear public taxes, and is bound to per- 
jorm military services, it does not cost much trouble to 
»xcite him against the government. In the towns, espe- 
cially in Warsaw, there is much attachment to Russia. 
The last-named city bas rapidly improved in prosperity 
under the present government, and it is therefore natural 
that the inhabitants should be extremely satisfied with it. 
In other counties a great deal is said if bands of insur- 
gents that are stated to infést the forest. But as the 
revolution has been at an end these four .years nearly #it 
is clear there can be no insurgents, properly speaking.— 
some het-headed persons, after the re-establishm of 
iegal order, endeavored to revive the flames off jg#@trrec- 





tion, aud got some idlers and vegabonds taggoin them.— 





As soon as they perceived that their project could not 
succeed, the ringleaders contrived to save themselves by 
flight; the others dispersed and formed bands of robbers, 
which, however, are forthe most destroyed. In Prussian 
Poland, (the Grand Duchy of Posen,) I found a striking 
improvement in civilization; in particular I found, on 
comparison with former years, manufactures flourishing. 
Though all this must be indirectly attributed to the care 
of the government, attachment of the people to it did not 
appear to me so strong as might be ry WO and a long 
period must elapse before the national hatred of the Poles 
to the Germans is wholly extinguished. In Galicia I 
found great attachment to the Austrian Government, 
less there than in the ancient provinces of the empire; 
and yet the people still take much interest in their former 
countrymen in Russian Poland. This seems to be a con- 
tradiction, but it is not so, if we recollect that the Poles 
under the Austrain Government have retained most of 
their ancient institutions, and are well treated. Thus 
they have retained their nationality in some degree; and 
this very circumstance makes them more attached to 
their Government than those under Russia and Prussia.” 
—Russian paper. 





Tue Horse.—instinct—A horse before venturing upon 
a leap measures the distance with his eye, and will not 
make the attempt if he thinks he cannot clear it. In al- 
pine countries, the horses accustomed to the difficult 
passes in the mountains seldom make a false step or trust 
themselves on a place where their footing is insecure. In 
the same way the horses accustomed to a marshy country 
may be safely trusted in crossing bogs and roads, as they 
rarely venture upon any spot where they may be in dan- 
ger of being mired. 

Some time ago there was a horse inthe artillery stud at 
Woolwich which was (while in the riding school) the 
most docile and finely trained animal that could be im- 
magined. He would at the word of command lie down 
and not rise till he was ordered; he would bow with the 
most dignified grace to visitors; and perform other feats 
with undeviating obedience. But the instant he was ta- 
ken out of doors, and found himself in the open air and 
the open roads, he became altogether unmanageable; and 
when he could not cast his rider, which he did all he 
could to effect, he lay down and rolled about. It may 
be remarked, that when first purchased he was found to 
be extremely vicious, but being a fine horse, pains were 
taken to break him in—and as it appears successfully— 
within the walls of the riding-school, though out of doors 
his old habits remained unbroken. 





Mitton TRANSLATED BY CHATEAUBRIAND.—T he admi- 
rers of M, de Chateaubriand will learn with real interest 
that this illustrious writer has confided to two of our most 
respectable editors, Messrs, Charles Gosselin and Furne, 
the publication of a most important literary work, the 
translation of the Paradise Lost, of Milton, preceded by a 
history of English Poetry from its origin to our times.— 
For those who have read the beautiful passages which the 
author of the Geni du Christianisme has written on Mil- 
ton, and the extracts which he has already given ftom the 
Paradise Lost, it may be permitted to say that: the prose 
of M. de Chateaubriand is perhaps the only lauguage capa- 
ble of reproducing his magnificent epopee. This publi- 
cation, in addition to so many elements of success, will 
join that of associating two such illustrious reputations, 
separated by so many contrasts and opposite feelings, yet 
united by so many sympathies. The editors are desirous 
of making this work complete by a work of art, and have 
combined the attractions of painting, engraving, and ty- 
pography, to raise a monument worthy the genius of Mil- 
ton and our great countryman. The History of English 
Poetry will occupy one volume. 





Narvurat Curtosrry.—There is a spring in the bounds 
of Kentucky mission,.in Harlin county, Ky., twelve miles 
north of Manchester, on the waters of the Kentucky river 
ealled the Boiling Spring. Though in the Mountains, 
this spring rises in a level, continually rolling and boiling, 
as though the weter was in a kettle over the fire. There 
is no branch running to, nor from, this spring; it never 
swells above its common stage, nor decreases, only when 
a lighted torch is applied to it, when it immediately takes 
fire, and continues to burn until all the water is dried up 
by the heat of the fire, which takes some time. The blaze 
arises three‘or four feet high, at times, in irrégular flashes, 

The spring is two feet deep, and as well asI could tell 
by feeling with my staff, its bottom is of craggy rocks. It 
is about three feet over, and quite round; the water some- 
what muddy; its taste not very unpleasant, resembling 
that of stone coal; its smell similar to that of the Ameri- 
can oil; its medicinal qualities are said to be good for 
rheumatisms, ulcers, &c.— West. Christ. Advocate. 





Extenstve Rat roap.—The French paper informs us 
that a rail road is in contemplation which is to pass from 
Belgium through Hamburg, Westphalia, Hanover; Ber- 
lin, Breslau, and Poland to St. Petersburgh. 








Power or THE Sworp Fisu.—The brig Fortune, Capt. 
Perry, on her voyage from Mont Video to this port, was 
struck abaft the bulkhead and under the counter of the 
cabin, bya Sword Fish, which penetrated through very 
heavy copper and the oak plank, when the sword of the 
fish broke off. It was only discovered after the vessel had 
discharged her carge and become light; when it was ob- 
servable about twelve inches above the surface of the wa- 
ter. When it is remembered that the fish must have fol- 
lowed the vessel while she was sailing, and struck her aft 
instead of meeting her, the amazing strength and ferocity 
of this fish is observable—The Fortune came up from 
Staten Island yesterday, and lies in the East River, 


N.Y. Times. 





The Hamilton County Agricultural Society will hold 
their Fair at Carthage on the 3d, 4th and 5th of Septem- 
ber. ‘This society is making exertions to render the. Fair 
worthy of the great object in view, the improvement of 
Western Agriculture. and have obtained sufficient funds 
to enable them to award large premiums, particularly on 
Stock. The premiums are open to all Stock owned in the 
Ohio Valley, and will offer Breeders, who pride in good 
Stock, an opportunity of comparing the merits of their 
own, with that of others. A scale of premiums will ap- 
pear in our next.—Farmer and Mechanic. 





Sanpwicu Istanps.—We see it stated that Mr. Tinker, 
one of the American Missionaries, has established a news- 
paper at Honolula, on the Island of Oahu. This town of 
Honclula is said to contain 7000 inhabitants, and is the 
Regal residence. The Missionaries have three presses at 
this place. Thus wags the world; our citizens are called 
upon to contribute at every church door in the country, for 
the purpose of converting the South’ Sea heathen, while 
the Roman Pontificate is at a vast annual expense to con- 
vert us. The Pope is saving us from perdition, while we 
are collecting penny contributions from Rag-bag Socie- 
ties, to save the Sandwich Islanders. 





The annual revenues of Prince Esterhazy in Hungary, 
are estimated at 2,000,000 silver Florins.. His debts, or 
rather those of his father, amount to 18,000,000 Florins. 
His property is at present under sequestration. He pos- 
sesses about 3,000,000 sheep, whose wool annually pro- 
duce an immense sum. It is related, that’ when Prince 
Esterhazy was Ambassador from Austria to England, he 
one day heard a young nobleman boasting that he had on 
his estates, 30,000 sheep. “And I,” said Prince Ester- 
hazy, “have 30,000 shepherds.” This was no exagera- 
tion. 





The Boston Gazette states that the Bunker Hill Monu- 
ment has taken a fresh start, and is in a fair way to be 
completed. Seven courses of granite blocks, measuring 2 
feet 8 inches each, have been completed this season. The 
present height of the Monument is 53 feet. When com- 
pleted it will be, if we remember right, 220 feet. 





Map River ann Lake Erte Ram Roav.—We are 
pleased to perceive, says the Cleaveland Herald, that this 
improvement, which was some time since projected, is now 
in a fair way to be commenced; and we hope, to be vigor- 
ously prosecuted to completion. James H. Bell, of New- 
York, has recently been appointed Chief Engineer for the 
construction of the work. Mr. Bell, we understand has 
arrived on the line, and will shortly enter upon the duties 
assigned him. ‘T'his Rail Road is to run from Sandusky 
on Lake Erie, to Dayton, Ohio, from which point runs a 
canal to the Ohio river. In effect, therefore, it will form 
another channel of communication between New-York 
and the Mississippi. 





The Marquess of Frazegnies and five other persons, 
whose houses were pillaged during the riots in Brussels, 
in April, 1834, have obtained a verdict of damages to the 
amount of 284,000f. against the City of Brussels, and this 
too, against the conclusions of the Belgic Attorney-Gene- 
ral. It is expected that the other actions instituted against 
the city on the same grounds, wiil have similar results. 





MACHINE FOR FELLING TREES.—In the Mechanics Maga- 
zine for the present month, is an engraving, accompanied 
by a minute description, of a machine for felling trees, in- 
vented by Mr. James Hamilton, of. this city. The power 
is communicated by a crank-shaft, which may be turned 
by one man or two, and this through the medium of two 
which greatly increase the force applied, sets in motion a 
saw, Vibrating horizontally, so as to cut through a large 
tree in a very few minutes.—N. Y. Transcript. 





How To make Gumpo.—Take equal quantities of young 
tender okra chopped fine, and ripe tomatoes skinned, an 
onion shredded fine, a lump of butter and pepper and 
salt. ‘Put all in a stewpan and stew it for an/hour. This 
Gum-bo is said to be a very tooth-some dish, and a great 





favorite in the West Indies. 
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